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S. 693: THE TAIWAN SECURITY 
ENHANCEMENT ACT 


AUGUST 4 , 1999 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a.m., in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. J esse Helms (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hems, Coverdell, Thomas, Biden, and Kerry. 

The Chai rm an . The committee wi 1 1 come to order. 

We have an array of distinguished witnesses today, a full sched- 
ule. And on behalf of the committee, I extend our welcome to each 
and every one of them. 

The first being Senator Max Baucus, who is known to all of us, 
as is Assistant Secretary Roth, Deputy Assistant Secretary Camp- 
bell, and our private panelists. We are genuinely grateful to all of 
you for comi ng today. 

Specifically, our purpose is to examine S. 693, the Taiwan Secu- 
rity Enhancement Act, which Senator Torricelli and I introduced 
sometime earlier this year. I think it was in March. This legislation 
will ensure that Taiwan will have essential self-defense capabili- 
ties. And to accomplish that, we propose to bolster the process for 
defense sales to Taiwan, and help Taiwan achieve and maintain an 
adequate military readiness. 

Now, the need to enhance our defense relationship with Taiwan, 
I think, is obvious. First, the reunification of Taiwan has become 
an increasingly high agitation issue for Beijing now that they have 
reabsorbed Hong Kong and, as of this coming December, Macau. 

Second, Beijing constantly demonstrates a willingness to use in- 
timidation to achieve its goals. China fired missiles off of Taiwan's 
coast in 1995 and 1996, and is now engaged in a massive missile 
buildup opposite Taiwan, according to the February 1999 Pentagon 
report to Congress. Beijing is also undergoing a multifaceted mili- 
tary buildup, which includes increased emphasis on logistical im- 
provements for a Taiwan scenario. And if one adds to this buildup 
the ugly, threatening rhetoric aimed at Taiwan by the highest lev- 
els of the Chinese Government, one can see the very real threat 
that Taiwan may face. 

Third, part of Beijing's strategy is to continue its pressure on the 
United States to limit or cease arms sales to Taiwan. And this had 
the effect at various times on successive administrations in this 
country. Of course, it was the Reagan administration that signed 
the regrettable 1982 communique, which set a ceiling on arms 
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sales to Taiwan, and promised China that we would gradually re- 
duce these sales. 

Over the years, the United States has refused to sell Taiwan 
needed defense items, such as submarines and missiles, solely to 
assuage China. J ust 2 weeks ago, the Clinton administration with- 
held several arms sales notifications to Congress, and is reported 
to be considering further such measures in an obvious attempt to 
curry favor with Beijing and punish Taiwan for President Lee's re- 
cent remarks on Taiwan's status. 

And, last, our friends in Taiwan have military capabilities that 
have operated in virtual isolation for more than 20 years. Taiwan's 
military does not conduct joint exercises with the U.S. military, 
and is not even able to observe many of our exercises. No U.S. offi- 
cers above the rank of colonel or Navy captain can go to Taiwan. 
And those who do are limited in the things they can do and say. 
This has certainly had a corrosive effect on Taiwan's military pre- 
paredness at exactly the time Taiwan faces a growing military 
threat from China. 

So, United States strategic interests. United States law, and 
United States moral values dictate, it seems to me, that we assist 
our long-time friends in Taiwan in meeting these challenges. And 
that is why Senator Torricelli and I have introduced this bill. 

I look forward to hearing from our distinguished witnesses, but, 
first, I look forward to hearing from Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that we occasionally need an important bill like this to 
both attract the caliber of witnesses you have assembled today, as 
well as to prove to people that we do not agree on everything. Be- 
cause, of late, that has been the case. 

Mr. Chairman, let me first commend you for holding this hearing 
to examine S. 693, the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act. And let 
me also welcome the very distinguish^ panel of witnesses. I look 
forward to hearing each of their testimony. 

As some in this hearing room may know, the chairman and I are 
among a handful of current Members of the Senate who were here 
to vote for the Taiwan Relations Act, or against it, 20 years ago. 
As I have said many times before, over the past 20 years, there has 
been no Member of the Senate who has been a more loyal friend 
of Taiwan than the chairman. Like the chairman, I, too, am proud 
of my vote 20 years ago to help pass the Taiwan Relations Act. And 
the TRA has helped preserve, in my view, peace and stability in 
the Western Pacific and created an environment in which Taiwan 
has thrived. 

Taiwan today is an economically and culturally vibrant, multi- 
party democra^. And Taiwan's transformation, I think, would not 
have been possible without the United States' commitment to its 
security, as enshrined in the TRA. China should have no doubt 
that our commitment remains firm. The United States believes 
China and Taiwan should settle their differences peacefully, 
through dialog, on the basis of mutual respect. 

Mr. Chairman, it is precisely because I share your commitment 
to Taiwan's security, and to the Taiwan Relations Act as the law 
of the land, that I have such grave reservations about the Taiwan 
Security Enhancement Act, which is the subject of today's hearing. 
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Far from enhancing Taiwan's security, I am concerned that passage 
of this legislation would be the equivalent of waving a red cape in 
front of Beijing and inviting China to charge. 

First, there is no security measure included in this act that is 
precluded by the Taiwan Relations Act, the TRA. Let me repeat 
that. Nothing contemplated in S. 693 is prohibited by the TRA. In 
fact, some of the enhancements suggested in the bill, such as in- 
creased military exchanges, better access to U.S. military schools, 
improved missile defense, airborne early warning aircraft, ad- 
vanced medium-range air-to-air missile technology, anti-submarine 
warfare equipment, et cetera, are already part of the administra- 
tion's security policy toward Taiwan. 

Recent U.S. defense sales to Taiwan have included 150 F-16 
fighters, advanced Patriot missile batteries. Perry- and Knox-class 
frigates, the E2T Airborne Early Warning Aircraft. Of course, some 
aspects of our security relationship are not publicized very much. 
And that is as it should be, in my opinion. But as a result of this 
low profile, results-oriented approach, some Members of Congress 
and the public may get the mistaken impression that the U.S. is 
neglecting Taiwan. In my view, nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Few people, for instance, know that Taiwan's Chief of General 
Staff, a four-star general who is currently Taiwan's Defense Min- 
ister, visited Washington last October to meet with Secretary of 
Defense Cohen. Three- and four-star generals routinely visit the 
Pentagon and other military installations— usually with very little 
hoopla. 

My second concern is the bill's mistaken conclusion that Taiwan's 
security is primarily a function of its military capabilities. While it 
is true that deterrence is a significant component of Taiwan's secu- 
rity, in my view, the reality is that no amount of weaponry alone 
can guarantee Taiwan's security. Taiwan's security, in my view, 
flows from its democratic form of government, its growing eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political contacts with the mainland, and, ulti- 
mately, the United States' abiding commitment to a peaceful reso- 
lution of the Taiwan question. 

In my opinion, we should concentrate on strengthening those 
areas, rather than spend time pre-authorizing the sales of weapon 
systems, some of which do not even exist yet. None of the author- 
izations included in section 5 of the bill, as I read the bill, is nec- 
essary, in my view. The administration already has all the author- 
ity it needs, under the TRA, to sell such defensive weapon systems 
to Taiwan as are deemed necessary to meet Taiwan's legitimate de- 
fense needs. 

And, finally, Mr. Chairman, I am concerned that this bill is very 
ill-timed. U.S. relations with China leave a lot to be desired at the 
moment, to say the very least. And as Taiwan's Defense Minister 
told a visiting staff member of the committee 2 months ago, poor 
U.S.-China rdations are bad news for cross-Strait relations, for 
Taiwan-Chinese relations. 

There is no single issue with greater potential to bring the 
United States and China into conflict than Taiwan. And a surefire 
way to spark such a conflict is for the U.S. to reinforce the growing 
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perception in Beijing, however mistaken it may be, that the United 
States is hostile to China or pursuing the fragmentation of China. 

President Lee Teng-hui's J uly 9 statement that China and Tai- 
wan should conduct their affairs on the basis of a special state-to- 
state— and that is to quote— "special state-to-state"— end of quote- 
relations has rattled Beijing and injected a measure of uncertainty 
about Taiwan's future into the cross-Strait dynamic. Now is not the 
time for the U.S. to add to that uncertainty by modifying the very 
foundation upon which six successive U.S. administrations have 
constructed their Chinese policy. 

We should follow the old maxim: "If it ain't broke, do not fix it." 
Mr. Chairman, I think this is premature. I understand your inten- 
tions. I believe they are obviously well -intended. There is nothing 
in the Taiwan Relations Act that would preclude anything that you 
are contemplating from going forward. I think we should let things 
simmer down a little bit, rather than heat up. 

And I thank the chair for his indulgence. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Senator Baucus visited me on the floor the other day, and said 
he wanted to comment on this, in opposition to the bill. And we 
welcome him. He suggested 5 to 7 minutes, but we are going to 
turn the red light on at 10 minutes and give you a little extra time. 

Senator Baucus, we are glad to have you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MAX S. BAUCUS, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

MONTANA 

Senator Baucus. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I very 
much appreciate your courtesy, as well as that of Senator Biden 
and all the rest of the committee. And I will be less than 10 min- 
utes. I know you have a full agenda, so I will be very brief. 

I, Mr. Chairman, share the motivation underlying the Taiwan 
Security Enhancement Act. I, too, am concerned about the security 
and stability of Taiwan. But I believe that this is the wrong ap- 
proach at the wrong time. 

The one-China policy has served the People's Republic of China, 
Taiwan, the UnitOT States, and the world very well for over a quar- 
ter of a century. It has led to peace and stability across the Taiwan 
Strait and the region. In Taiwan, we have seen the development 
of a flourishing and vibrant democracy, a prosperous and dynamic 
high-tech economy, envied by the entire world, and security. 

In the PRC, we have seen the opening up to the West, double- 
digit economic growth, a more responsible involvement in global af- 
fairs, liberalizing trends domestically, and security. For the United 
States, we have gotten over a quarter of a century of stability in 
Asia, the maintenance of workable relations with both the PRC and 
Taiwan, and the ability to influence both the PRC and Taiwan in 
the direction of modernity and responsibility on the world scene. 
And the world has seen peace, stability and economic prosperity in 
the region. 

There are some who criticize the Taiwan Relations Act and the 
three communiques. They say that this framework is simply an ar- 
tifact of the cold war, an artifact that is irrelevant with the end of 
the Soviet Union and the enormous political and economic changes 
in Taiwan. I see no alternative at the present time to this frame- 
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work that we have helped so much to construct. It is not perfect. 
It is not neat. But it has benefited everyone. And at least in the 
near term, there is nothing better. 

Over the long term, I believe that the current framework will not 
be sustainable. But change and adjustment must be done with 
great care and great caution. There can be no unilateral redefini- 
tion. 

The message that we in the United States have given to Beijing 
and Taipei from the beginning of the normalization process has 
been that they must negotiate together to resolve their differences. 
Settlement must be found by peaceful means. And there should be 
no unilateral steps taken to change the situation. That message is 
the same today. 

I want to take a moment to commend President Clinton for his 
active role that he has taken in trying to calm things down be- 
tween Taipei and Beijing. I was extremely glad that the President 
called Chinese President j iang Zemin to encourage restraint. His 
public comments, as well as his dispatch of Assistant Secretary 
Roth to Beijing and AIT Director Bush to Taipei have helped. 

What is needed now, more than ever, is dialog across the Taiwan 
Strait— dialog without Taiwan attempting to change the framework 
unilaterally, and dialog without the PRC making belligerent 
threats, taking military action, or trying in other ways to squeeze 
Taiwan. 

Let me conclude with a few comments about the WTO. The PRC 
is the world's most populous country. Taiwan is the twelfth largest 
economy in the world. It makes no sense to have them outside the 
WTO. The Taiwan agreement is finished. The Chinese agreement 
almost done. I urge Beijing to come back to the negotiating table 
now and complete the agreement quickly. The Congress can then 
approve permanent NTR. And we will see both Taipei and Beijing 
committ^ to the WTO this fall. 

A peaceful resolution of the Taiwan issue is deeply in the inter- 
est of all parties and of the entire region. We must avoid confronta- 
tion, which would inevitably draw the United States into it in some 
way. It is a delicate balance across the Taiwan Strait, and I do not 
believe that the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act is the way to 
maintain peace and stability and continued economic growth in the 
region. 

Again, Mr. Chairman and Senator Biden, I thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to present my thoughts to the committee today, 
and I urge you to do what is right. And that is, maintain peace and 
the continuation of the one-China policy. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. I noticed you abbreviated 
your statement somewhat. So, without objection, the full statement 
as prepared will appear in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Baucus follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Max Baucus 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Foreign Relations Committee 
today as you consider theTaiwan Security Enhancement Act. 

I have had a long interest and involvement in our nation's China policy. I share 
the motivation of the authors of theTaiwan Security Enhancement Act, which I be- 
lieve is concern for the security and stability of Taiwan. But, as a good friend and 
supporter of Taiwan, I believe this is the wrong approach at the wrong time. 
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The "One China" policy has served the People's Republic of China, Taiwan, the 
United States, and the world very well for over a quarter of a century. It has led 
to peace and stability across the Taiwan Strait and in the region. All sides, the 
United States, the PRC, and Taiwan, have prospered, both economically and politi- 
cally, si nee the opening of China in 1972 with the Shanghai Communique. 

What has been the result of the "One China" policy for Taiwan? 

Development of a flourishing and vibrant democracy, a prosperous and dy- 
namic high tech economy envied by the entire world, and security. 

What has been the result for the PRC? 

An opening up to the West, double digit economic growth, a more responsible 
involvement in global affairs, liberalizing trends domestically, $30 billion in in- 
vestment from Taiwan, and security. 

What has been the result for the United States? 

Over a quarter of a century of stability in Asia, the maintenance of workable 
relations with both the PRC and Taiwan, and the ability to influence both the 
PRC and Taiwan in the direction of modernity and responsibility on the world 
scene. 

What has been the result for the World? 

Peace, stability, and economic prosperity in the region and, I hope, WTO 
membership for both the PRC and Taiwan at the WTO Ministerial in Seattle 
this fall, with the attendant benefits to global economic growth. 

There are some who criticize the Taiwan Relations Act and the three 
communiques, that is, the Shanghai Communique of 1972, the Normalization Agree- 
ment of 1979, and the Arms Sales Agreement of 1982. They say that this framework 
for the interaction among the PRC, Taiwan, and the United States is simply an arti- 
fact of the Cold War, an artifact that is increasingly irrelevant with the fall of the 
Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War, and even more irrelevant given the enor- 
mous political and economic changes and progress we have witnessed within Tai- 
wan. 

It is true that much has changed in the region over the past decade. But one 
major reason for many of these changes, and certainly the changes irrTaiwan, lies 
in the existence of theTaiwan Relations Act and the three communiques and, frank- 
ly, their ambiguities. 

I see no alternative at the present time to this framework that we helped so much 
to construct. It is not perfect. It is not neat. But, at least in the near term, there 
is nothing better than the framework created by the Taiwan Relations Act and the 
three communiques. Over the long term, the current framework will not be sustain- 
able. But change and adjustment must be done with great care and with great cau- 
tion. Change must not be made through unilateral measures by any party. 

The message that we in the United States have given to Beijing and Taipei from 
the beginning of the normalization process has been that they must negotiate to- 
gether to resolve their differences, settlement must be found by peaceful means, and 
there should be no unilateral steps taken to change the situation. This policy has 
worked. The United States must continue to oppose any effort, by either side, Tai- 
wan or the PRC, to redefine the relationship unilaterally. 

I want to take a moment to commend President Clinton for the active role he has 
taken in trying to calm things down between Taipei and Beijing. I was extremely 
glad that the President called Chinese President Jiang Zemin to encourage re- 
straint. His public comments, as well as his dispatch of Assistant Secretary of State 
Stanley Roth to Beijing and AIT Washington Director Richard Bush to Taipei, have 
helped. 

What is needed now, more than ever, is dialogue across the Taiwan Strait— dia- 
logue without Taiwan attempting to change the framework unilaterally, and dia- 
logue without the PRC making belligerent threats or taking military action. 

The United States must do everything we can to encourage the resumption and 
continuation of the cross-Strait dialogue. We saw after 1993, when these talks 
began, that the result was rapidly improved cooperation— in tourism, investment, 
communications, and shipping. We must encourage this process. We have read a lot 
about the possibility that Wang Daohan, China's top negotiator on Taiwan, will not 
visit Taiwan in the fall. It is important that Taipei and Beijing make this visit hap- 
pen. 

I said earlier that, over the long term, the current framework is not sustainable. 
There will have to be changes, but they must be the product of discussion and joint 
agreement. And, whether we like it or not, the United States is going to be a party, 
one way or another, to any discussion and agreement on change. 

Let me turn to the WTO for a moment. The PRC is the world's most populous 
country and one of the fastest growing economies in the world. Taiwan is the 12th 
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largest economy in the world, despite a population of only 23 million people, and 
one of the world's major traders. It makes no sense to have these economies outside 
the WTO. They must be incorporated into the global system of trade rules. 

The Taiwan agreement is finished. The Chinese agreement is almost done. I urge 
Beijing to come back to the negotiating table now and complete the agreement 
quickly so that the U.S. Congress can grant them permanent NTR and welcome 
both Taipei and Beijing as members of the WTO at the Ministerial meeting in Se- 
attle this fall. 

I am a firm believer that America's interest is to have China in the WTO, and 
I appreciate the support this has received from a number of members of this com- 
mittee. There are solid economic reasons for wanting China to be a member of the 
WTO. In addition, it would represent one more step in China's integration into the 
world system, which is critically important to all of us. 

A peaceful resolution of the Taiwan issue is deeply in the interest of all parties, 
and of the entire region. We must avoid confrontation which would, inevitably, draw 
the United States into it in some way. It is a delicate balance across the Taiwan 
Strait. I don't believe that the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act is the way to keep 
the region in peace, with stability and continued economic growth. 

Again, thank you for giving me the opportunity to present my thoughts before the 
committee today. 

[The following prepared statement of Senator Thomas was sub- 
mitted for inclusion in the record.] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Craig Thomas 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, and thank you for holding this hearing. I know we 
have a lot of witnesses this morning, so I will keep my opening brief. 

I know there is no member of this Committee, or of the Senate as a whole, with 
a stronger commitment to the people of Taiwan than you. I also know that you have 
introduced S. 693 with the intent of strengthening the security of Taiwan. That se- 
curity is very important to me too. I have made clear both to Beijing and Taipei 
that any move to settle the cross-Strait issue by less than peaceful means is com- 
pletely unacceptable. 

But as Chairman of the Subcommittee on East Asian and Pacific Affairs, I strong- 
ly believe that enactment of S. 693 would actually have the reverse effect. Passage 
of this bill would be interpreted by the PRC— and reasonably so— as a complete ab- 
rogation of the 1982 joint communique, one of the three pillars of our bilateral rela- 
tionship: as a significant revision of theTaiwan Relations Act (TRA); and as a dras- 
tic change in our fundamental policy of maintaining unofficial relations with Tai- 
wan. It would decimate our bilateral relationship with the PRC, and in turn would 
only make its relations with Taiwan more hostile. 

TheTRA and joint communique have successfully governed our relationships with 
both countries for 20 years through both Republican and Democrat administrations. 
Those two documents have enabled us to maintain good relations with both govern- 
ments, maintain the security of Taiwan through the sale of purely defensive weap- 
ons systems, and encourage cross-Strait dialog— a dialog without which the cross- 
Strait issue will never be resolved. I do not believe that present circumstances call 
for the kind of sea changes contained in the bill; as the saying goes, "if it isn't broke, 
don't fix it." 

The Chairman. Now, I have just been advised that there will be 
a vote on the floor at 5 minutes past 11. But let us get started with 
panel 2: The Honorable Stanley 0. Roth, whom all of us know. As- 
sistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs and 
Dr. Kurt Campbell, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY O. ROTH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 

STATE FOR EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 

Mr. Roth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to see you again. 

I want to start on a completely different topic, but just to give 
you a very short briefing, because I know it is a high priority for 
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you. I was in Vietnam last week for consultations. And I wanted 
to let you know that I put at the top of my meeting with the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, who is also Foreign Minister, the continuing 
issues concerning the Montagnards that you and I have discussed 
before. 

The Chairman. Right. 

Mr. Roth. And in particular, the question of visas, so they can 
be reunited in the United States. And so I wanted you to know that 
this remains a high priority issue for the administration, not just 
for you. 

The Chairman. Well, I appreciate that. Is it your opinion that 
maybe the situation is becoming a bit better? 

Mr. Roth. The situation is becoming a bit better, but it is not 
good enough. And I think we should continue to press to make it 
a lot better. They are both in terms of issues relating to NGO ac- 
cess to the areas themselves and benefits for the people living 
there. There has been some progress, including the fact that mem- 
bers of your staff were given a visa. But that is not a substitute 
for better treatment of these people. 

There has been some progress on the visa issue. Many cases 
have been reviewed, but not all of them. And there are still several 
hundred cases of individuals that are pending, where we have not 
heard back from Vietnam. And I indicated that this was not accept- 
able, and we need their help in getting these cases resolved expedi- 
tiously, that this was a humanitarian problem. I pointed out that 
this was a high priority for you. But I indicated it was also a high 
priority for the administration. 

So, I do not want to use too much time, but I did want to let you 
know that this happened just last week. 

The Chairman. Well, I appreciate your doing that. Let us never 
forget that these are people who supported the United States when 
we needed support most in the world. And now they are being 
kicked around. And I am encouraged by your remarks. But please 
do just hang in there. 

Mr. Roth. Yes, Senator. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Roth. In terms of the issue at hand, what I thought I would 
do is briefly review the context in which this legislation needs to 
be considered, and then offer remarks about the legislation itself. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Roth. Obviously the world has changed enormously since we 
last had a hearing on this subject, on March 25. At that time, you 
may recall that I was cautiously optimistic. That was because the 
cross-Strait dialog had taken an historic step forward, with the so- 
called Wong-Koo meetings, and another round was scheduled. And 
it appeared that both parties on either side of the Strait were talk- 
ing to each other, and that such a dialog held out the hopes for 
progress. 

Obviously the situation has turned in a different direction, begin- 
ning with the series of events on j uly 9, when Lee Teng-hui made 
his interview concerning special state-to-state relations. In my tes- 
timony, I have outlined the chronology of what has happened back 
and forth between the two parties. But in the interest of time, since 
those facts are well known, I will not go over that now. 
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I thought what I would do instead is concentrate, first, on U.S. 
policy. I want to make it very clear that the administration, at 
every level, from the President on down to your humble servants, 
have made exactly the same three points to both parties. There are 
three pillars of the administration policy. 

First, the administration's commitment to a one-China policy is 
unchanged. Regardless of the position of the parties, we have not 
changed our policy. The President has said that both publicly and 
privately. 

Second, we believe that the best means to resolve these issues is 
by direct dialog between the parties themselves. We have taken 
every opportunity, including on my own trip to Beijing last week 
with Ken Liebenthal from the NSC, to urge the PRC to continue 
this dialog. It strikes us that it is precisely when times are difficult 
that you need the dialog. And to cancel it because of disagreements 
would be a mistake. 

China has not yet indicated whether or not these talks will con- 
tinue in the fall, as had been previously anticipated, but they have 
put out a lot of hints, suggesting that it would not take place. And 
we are urging them to continue with this dialpg. 

The third point that is integral to our position: We have stressed 
again, at every opportunity, the importance of a peaceful resolution 
of this issue. And the President has made that absolutely clear, as 
did Secretary Albright in her meeting with Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister Tang in Singapore last week, as did Ken Liebenthal and I in 
our meetings in Beijing. But China can have no doubts about what 
the United States position is with respect to peaceful resolution of 
this issue. And of course the administration has a track record on 
this point, which you are well aware of. 

So, where does this leave us, given all the to-ing and fro-ing that 
has taken place between the parties and this clear exposition of 
U.S. views? I think the unfortunate answer is the situation re- 
mains tense, and potentially dangerous. That we do not know if the 
dialog will continue. There are continuing efforts, particularly on 
the Taiwan side, to try to clarify their position. We saw an effort 
yesterday in the Financial Times, with a statement by Su Chi. And 
we hope that the parties will work out a formula between them- 
selves to get the dialog back on track. 

Thus far, we do not see any indication that there is mobilization 
on the PRC side of a military response. That is, as of today. It is 
very important, from our perspective, that that remain the case in 
the future, and that China not change its mind. We do not want 
to see a military response. And we have made that absolutely clear. 

But what we do not know is whether our efforts to encourage 
both sides to engage in this dialog, and if our warnings not to en- 
gage in military activities, will work. So this is, as some of the pre- 
vious speakers have indicated, a dangerous period of time. 

One more point, and then I will relate all this to your legislation. 
There has been a lot of talk, some allegations, that the administra- 
tion is somehow pressuring Taiwan. And some people cite the fact 
that I was sent to Beijing and that Richard Bush was sent to Tai- 
pei as proof of this pressure. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, frankly, 

I am a bit surprised by this. Flad I been sent to Beijing and had 
nobody been sent to Taipei, I think the argument would have been 
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that was tilting, that we would have been seen as leaning toward 
China and not even talking to the Taiwanese. 

In fact, Richard Bush and I were dispatched with identical mes- 
sages in terms of what we sent to the two sides. And our mission, 
in addition to listening to what our respective interlocutors had to 
say, was simply to relay what U.S. policy is, so that there could be 
no mistake, and the parties understood what we stand for. And 
that is what we did. But I do not think that constitutes pressure. 

We have lived up to our obligations. We always had the intention 
of proceeding with the Taiwan arms sales before the congressional 
recess. There was not a single conversation that I was privy to or 
heard about where there was talk of punishment. You have been 
around long enough to remember the famous 1970's reassessment 
of policy toward the Middle East, when there was a desire to pres- 
sure Israel through arms sales. Nothing like that was con- 
templated, to my knowledge, anywhere in the U.S. Government. 
And we have come up with those arms sales before the notifica- 
tions, before the recess. 

So I am here today to categorically reject the notion that there 
has been one-sided administration tilt or unfair pressure on Tai- 
wan. We have been scrupulously neutral in our positions in terms 
of saying what U.S. policy is, identical to each side. 

Now, let me turn to the legislation itself. I do this with some 
trepidation, Mr. Chairman, because it is not a pleasant position to 
be in— to have to tell the chairman of this committee that the ad- 
ministration strongly opposes a piece of legislation that he has per- 
sonally authored. Nevertheless, that is the administration's posi- 
tion. 

Senator Biden. The Bush administration never had any trouble 
telling us that. Do not feel so bad. 

Mr. Roth. I think the chairman deserves some deference. 

In any case, let me lay out the arguments, and permit us to get 
to the question and answer period. 

I think there are two fundamental points, and then a number of 
specifics. But what I would like to do in my oral remarks is con- 
centrate on the fundamental points, which actually have been 
made by Senator Biden in his opening remarks. 

First, I believe the biggest fundamental flaw in the legislation is 
that it focuses on the narrow military aspects of the raationship, 
and assumes that that is the basis for Taiwan's security. Obviously 
having a strong defensive capability on Taiwan's part is important. 
A weak Taiwan might send the wrong signal to the other side and 
encourage activities that we do not want to see. 

But, having said that, there is also the reality that a military so- 
lution alone for an island of 22 million people, facing a nation of 
1.3 billion people, is a rather difficult proposition. And Taiwan's se- 
curity is not simply a matter, or even primarily a matter, of hard- 
ware and of the balance of forces in that sense. I think that the 
geopolitical situation is actually the critical determinant. 

By that, I mean several things. Obviously, the relationship across 
the Strait, between Taiwan and China, has a huge impact on the 
security of Taiwan. And that is why we have pressed so hard for 
the cross-Strait dialog, because that is the mechanism to resolve 
these issues peacefully. 
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Second, the U.S. relationship with the PRC is critical. Because, 
as Senator Biden mentioned, it is precisely when U.S. -PRC rela- 
tions are strong that history has shown that China-PRC relations 
prosper and that U.S. -Taiwan relations prosper. It is not only not 
a zero-sum game, it is the opposite. 

So, Taiwan's security is really a complex equation that only par- 
tially depends on the hardware, but depends far more on the over- 
all environment. And the question then is, at this dangerous mo- 
ment of high tension, would the passage of this l^islation, which 
seeks to change the rules of the game, be beneficial for that envi- 
ronment or would it be more likely to provoke a response that 
would hurt Taiwan? 

I think I can say with no false— without any hype here, Mr. 
Chairman, that Taiwan has no better friend in the United States 
than you. And I think your only intention in offering this legisla- 
tion is to help promote Taiwan's security. But the administration's 
judgment is that this legislation not only will not do that, but 
would endanger that. And that is why we are opposing it— because 
we think it could risk a dangerous response from the other side, 
however unjustified that response might be. 

The other fundamental point that I wanted to make goes back 
to the "if it ain't broke, don't fix it" argument that Senator Biden 
made. I believe the record demonstrates that the Taiwan Relations 
Act has worked very well. We have, under the Clinton administra- 
tion, a very robust policy of implementation of this act. Dr. Camp- 
bell will provide some of the details in terms of what we have done 
in terms of defensive weaponry sales and other steps. But I think 
that our arms sales process is working, despite the fact that we 
have disagreement over several systems. 

But it really is not broken. In fact, the overall relationship has 
helped to promote a situation that is radically better than where 
we were 20 years ago, when this act was adopted. Since I already 
testified in March at great detail about that, I will not go through 
that lengthy argument again, other than to say that the degree of 
ties between Taiwan and the PRC that exists today were inconceiv- 
able 20 years ago. The cross-Strait dialog was inconceivable 20 
years ago. And the atmosphere of peace and stability that enabled 
Taiwan to get so prosperous and to democratize was inconceivable 
20 years ago. 

These are all accomplishments of the TRA, which continues to 
work. So, if it ain't broke, don't fix it. 

Beyond that, in my testimony, I have laid out some very specific 
objections to individual provisions in the bill. It is your call, Mr. 
Chairman. I can do that now or respond in the Q&A, depending on 
whether you would like me to finish before the vote. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Roth follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Stanley O. Roth 

It is a pleasure to appear before the Committee today, Mr. Chairman, in response 
to your request for Administration views concerning S. 693, 'The Taiwan Security 
Enhancement Act." I welcome the opportunity to respond to you on that subject, but 
I would like to do so in the context of providing you the Administration's assessment 
of current cross-strait relations. 
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RECENT EVENTS 

When I appeared before this Committee on March 25, I found some cause for opti- 
mism about diaiogue between Taiwan and the PRC. In October of 1998, Koo Chen- 
fu. Chairman of Taiwan's Straits Exchange Foundation (SEF) and Taiwan's senior 
unoffidai representative in taiks with the PRC, traveied to Shanghai, where he was 
weicomed by his counterpart, Wang Daohan, the chairman of the PRC Association 
for Relations Across the Taiwan Strait (ARATS). Fie then went to Beijing where he 
stayed in an offidai state guesthouse, and met with President] iang Zemin. Koo and 
Wang agreed to further diaiogue on poiiticai, economic and other issues, and Wang 
agreed to make a return visit toTaiwan. 

The U.S. had strongiy encouraged both sides to engage in such a direct diaiogue. 
We welcomed the prospect that the dialogue would continue and hoped that Wang's 
visit toTaiwan might establish a more solid basis on which to continue the dialogue. 
Such a dialogue is the basis for Taiwan's lasting security, which military hardware 
alone cannot guarantee. 

In the context of that positive momentum, we had in recent months suggested 
that both sides look at the possibility of "interim agreements" as one way to move 
forward in their dialogue. We offered no preconceived formula about what the sub- 
stance of interim agreements might be, only that they might serve as a way for both 
sides to build confidence in their ability to work together, setting the stage for in- 
creased cooperation and enhanced regional stability. We did not offer this suggestion 
to put pressure on either side, only as an idea that might prove useful to both. 

Unfortunately, the positive momentum which existed earlier this year has deterio- 
rated sharply. On J uly 9, Taiwan's President Lee Teng-hui told Voice of Germany 
radio that "we have designated cross-strait ties as state-to-state or at least as spe- 
cial state-to-state ties." On J uly 12, Su Chi, the Chairman of Taiwan's Mainland Af- 
fairs Council, said that the PRC's formulation of the "one China" principle was not 
a basis for cross-strait discussions. 

Beijing stated that Lee's statements threatened the idea of "one China" that was 
the basis for relations across the Taiwan Strait and "was a very dangerous step 
along the way to splitting the country." Beijing repeated its long held position that 
it reserved the right to use force if Taiwan moved toward independence. Wang 
Daohan suggested that Lee's statement undermined the basis for him to travel to 
Taiwan this fall to continue the dialogue between the two sides, and he called for 
a clarification fromSEF's KooChen-fu. 

On J uly 30 Koo Chen-fu sent a statement to Wang Daohan to clarify Lee's state- 
ment. Although he stated that there had been no change in Taiwan's policies favor- 
ing cross-strait dialogue, agreements between the two sides, and the goal of a uni- 
fied China, Koo also held to Lee's position on "special state-to-state relations." Koo 
said Taiwan considers that '"one China' is something for the future since China at 
present is divided and ruled separately by two equal sovereign states in existence 
at the same time." 

After Koo sent his statement of clarification, ARATS immediately rejected it and 
said that it "seriously violated" the 1992 SEF-ARATS consensus. 

F rom the very beginning, the United States responded to this disruption of cross- 
strait relations with consistent public and private statements in an effort to calm 
tensions and encourage a peaceful resolution of this dispute. On J uly 12, the State 
Department spokesman reiterated the U.S. commitment to its "one China" policy. 
The spokesman also stressed that, in accordance with the Taiwan Relations Act, we 
would view with grave concern any attempt to determine the future of Taiwan by 
other than peaceful means. 

The President, first in a telephone call to PRC President J iang Zemin, and later 
in a White Flouse press conference, spelled out the three pillars of our position to- 
ward relations between Taiwan and the PRC: 

• Our "one China" policy is unchanged; 

• We support dialogue as the only way for differences between the two sides to 
be resolved: and 

• We have an abiding interest that there be a peaceful approach by both sides 
to resolving differences. 

Following the Clinton-J iang call, the Administration continued its diplomatic ef- 
forts to restore calm in cross-strait relations. This included dispatching parallel mis- 
sions to Beijing and Taipei. NSC Senior Director for East Asia, Ken Lieberthal, and 
I traveled toBeijing whiletheChairman of The American Institutein Taiwan (AIT), 
Richard Bush, traveled to Taipei. Both missions had the same objectives: to listen 
to senior leaders; and to make sure that they understood the United States' firm 
adherence to its long-standing policies: "one China" and our insistence on peaceful 
resolution of differences. 
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As a second step, the Secretary met with PRC Foreign Minister Tang J iaxuan in 
Singapore] uiy 25, on the eve of the meeting of the ASEAN Regionai Forum (ARF), 
to make dear our commitment to a one-China poiicy, a peacefui approach and cross- 
strait diaiogue. Secretary Aibright pressed Beijing to continue the cross-strait dia- 
iogue and urged them not to use force. 

Where does this ieave the cross-strait situation today? It is impossibie to be cer- 
tain. There is no sign of imminent hostiiities. It appears that PRC military activity 
is somewhat elevated, but reports in the media have been exaggerated. Nonetheless, 
the risk of escalation remains. The visit of Wang Daohan to Taiwan has not been 
officially cancelled, but the situation is serious, and we have urged that the visit 
proceed. In this period of uncertainty, all the key players will need to navigate with 
care. 


COMMENTS ON "THE TAIWAN SECURITY ENHANCEMENT ACT" 

Flaving set the context for our consideration of 'The Taiwan Security Enhance- 
ment Act," I would like first to offer a personal observation. Everyone who knows 
you, Mr. Chairman, knows beyond the slightest doubt that your overwhelming inter- 
est in offering this legislation is to strengthen Taiwan's security. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Chairman— and I say this with all due respect— the Administra- 
tion believes that this legislation could have serious, unintended negative con- 
sequences that would weaken Taiwan's security and impinge on our own security 
interests in the region. These consequences arise because this legislation will be in- 
terpreted by Taiwan and by the PRC as a significant revision of the Taiwan Rela- 
tions Act, which has successfully governed the U.S. role in cross-strait issues for 
twenty years. It will be seen as an effort to reverse our commitment to an unofficial 
relationship and to recreate in its place a formal military relationship with Taiwan. 

Several provisions of this bill lead to this perception. For example, the legislation 
mandates operational communication links between military headquarters of Tai- 
wan and the U.S. in Flawaii, a linkage more indicative of formal military ties than 
an unofficial relationship. This perception would be further enforced by the Act's re- 
quirement that the Secretary of Defense permit the travel of flag-rank officers to 
Taiwan. Avoiding such senior military travel has helped this and previous adminis- 
trations of both parties to have successful working-level contacts while avoiding the 
cloak of officiality that would be a hindrance to effective exchange. 

Equally troubling is the specific authorization (in section 5 (d) and (e)) that the 
U.S. provide ballistic missile defense and early warning radar to Taiwan. As you 
know from my previous testimony, Mr. Chairman, the Administration, as a matter 
of policy, does not preclude the possible sale of TMD systems to Taiwan in the fu- 
ture. But, making this determination now, when the systems are still under devel- 
opment, and not yet even available to U.S. forces, is certainly premature. By their 
nature, providing these systems to Taiwan would be a decision with significant im- 
plications for Taiwan's security, for regional security, and for the security of the 
United States. That decision will need to be made based on a determination of Tai- 
wan's defensive needs and in the context of regional developments at some point in 
the future when the system is ready for deployment. 

One major element of that context will be the choices that the PRC makes over 
the intervening years concerning the deployment of its missiles. We believe, and we 
are discussing this with the PRC, that its own security interests, as well as regional 
security, would be best advanced by a decision to check or scale back its missile de- 
ployments. Trends in PRC deployments will affect our consideration of deploying 
ballistic missile defense systems to Taiwan. While I cannot predict the outcome of 
our discussions with the PRC, I can assure you that enactment of this language into 
law will make it harder rather than easier for us to succeed, and could fuel an arms 
race that would leave Taiwan worse off. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this bill puts the Congress on record as endorsing the 
sales of a number of specific weapons, including several which the Administration 
had previously denied because they did not meet the criteria of strictly defensive 
weaponry. 

We see a danger that this bill could be the first step in a process whereby Con- 
gress would attempt to mandate specific arms sales, thereby abrogating the long- 
standing and effective arms sales process that now exists. That very prospect would 
change the dynamics of the current process, encouraging Taiwan to seek direct Con- 
gressional authorization for the sale of desired weapons. 

Equally significant, three actions required by the bill raise immediate constitu- 
tional concerns: the report detailing the administration's deliberative review of Tai- 
wan's arms sales requests (sec. 4(b)): the plan for "operational training and ex- 
changes of personnel" between the Taiwan and U.S. militaries (sec. 5(b)): and the 
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establishmeit of a "secure direct communications" between the U.S. and Taiwan 
miiitary (sec. 5(c)). Aii three wouid unconstitutionaiiy interfere with the President's 
authority as Commander in Chief and interfere with his abiiity to carry out his re- 
sponsibiiities for the conduct of foreign reiations 

In considering aii these potentiaiiy serious probiems with the proposed iegisiation, 
Mr. Chairman, I think is worth considering whether there is reaiiy a need for this 
Act. Has the Taiwan Relations Act faiied in assisting Taiwan to provide for its secu- 
rity and stabiiity? The track record of four administrations says "no." Despite the 
difficuities cross-strait reiations have encountered since I testified before you in 
March, the assessment of the Taiwan Reiations Act, which I offered then, remains 
vaiid: 

I have no hesitation in deciaring theTRA a resounding success. Over the 
past twenty years, the TRA has not oniy heiped to preserve the substance 
of our reiationship with Taiwan, it has aiso contributed to the conditions 
which have enabied the U.S., the PRC, and Taiwan to achieve a great deai 
more. 

Whiie there have been periods of friction over these twenty years, the dynamism 
and increasing prosperity across the Strait is unmistakabie. 

That dynamism and prosperity has been the product of peopie on both sides of 
the Strait working together. Thousands of Taiwan companies have estabiished oper- 
ations in the PRC, often in cooperation with PRC companies, both private and gov- 
ernment owned. Tens of thousands of PRC workers work for these Taiwan compa- 
nies. 

That shared prosperity has been possibie in part because Taiwan has been abie, 
with the support of the United States under the TRA, to strengthen its self-defense 
capability. The United States has provided a wide range of defensive military equip- 
ment toTaiwan, ranging from Knox-class frigates, to anti-submarine S-2T aircraft, 
to anti-air missiles. J ust last week, when some doubted we would move forward on 
pending sales, we notified to the Congress an additional sale of E-2T early warning 
aircraft and parts and equipment for F-16 aircraft. 

Every year, it seems, there is some speculation that the Administration will not 
move forward with some sale of defensive equipment to Taiwan because of some 
issue of the moment. Each time the speculation has been wrong. We are and will 
remain committed to fulfilling our obligations. 

In addition to providing military systems, we have provided extensive advice and 
training opportunities for Taiwan's military. Having an unofficial relationship has 
not obstructed our ability to have the kinds of contacts necessary to meet our obliga- 
tions under section 3 of theTRA. 

All of this has occurred in accordance with our commitments under the TRA. It 
has worked and is working. Taiwan has never had a stronger defense capability, 
and that capability remains robust as a result of our ongoing efforts. I would pro- 
pose that this answers the question I posed a moment ago. The Taiwan Relations 
Act has succeeded in assisting Taiwan to provide for its security and stability. There 
is no benefit to counterbalance the risks entailed in changing it. 

conclusion: a serious decision 

In concluding, I would like to note that theTRA, for all its considerable success, 
cannot by itself provide for Taiwan's security. Given the disparity in size between 
the PRC and Taiwan, the island's security must always depend on more than just 
military hardware. TheTRA must be compi emented by peaceful interaction, includ- 
ing dialogue, between Taiwan and the PRC, if we are to reduce tensions and im- 
prove security. For twenty years, with the support of the TRA we have seen 
progress, halting at times, toward such a dialogue. Despite the difficulties of recent 
weeks, it must continue. It was with that in mind that the President responded to 
recent statements on both sides of the Strait by reiterating our commitment to dia- 
logue and to a peaceful resolution of differences between Taiwan and the PRC. 

This bill would not enhance the prospects for dialogue and the peaceful resolution 
of differences. On the contrary, it could make it more difficult for both sides to ad- 
vance cross-strait talks. And, it would do all this at a time of continuing concern, 
a time when the U.S. must provide stability and predictability if the two sides are 
to move forward to resolve their differences in a peaceful manner. 

Your vote on this bill is a serious decision. It is not what some would call "a free 
vote." It is a potentially dangerous vote against a policy that has worked through 
four administrations and continues to work today. 

Thank you. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, you are a very articulate man. 
But I would point out, if you will check the transcript a little bit 
later, you may want to adjust that. You put all the blame on the 
President's speech. You did not say anything about the saber rat- 
tling of Beijing. You did not say anything about the threats. I think 
the facts are that Beijing is a belligerent bully, jealous and envious 
of what Taiwan has accomplished. 

Dr. Campbell. 

STATEMENT OF KURT CAMPBELL, PH.D., DEPUTY ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS, 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Campbell. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is an 
honor to be able to appear before you. 

And I think Assistant Secretary Roth has given you a broader 
and I think very accurate foreign policy representation of the cross- 
Strait situation. What I would like to do this morning is to speak 
specifically and very briefly on the security issues. 

First of all, I would like to very quickly associate myself with 
much of what Senator Biden has said. I think it is very accurate 
and very clear. One thing in particular that I would like to draw 
attention to is when he talked about the security dynamic between 
the United States and Taiwan as being one that has been a low- 
profile, results-oriented approach, that best be done quietly. And I 
would like to associate myself with that. I think I have been part 
of that, and I think it has been very successful. 

I would say just very briefly that I think the Taiwan Relations 
Act is the most successful piece of legislative leadership in modern 
history in the foreign policy realm. And I think it has been enor- 
mously effective in not only securing peace and stability, but an ac- 
tive U.S. role in the preservation of peace and stability in the West- 
ern Pacific. 

And I also agree that it gives us every bit of authority we need 
to maintain peace and stability. And I think that is the key. The 
Taiwan Relations Act gives us what we need to maintain peace and 
stability. 

Very briefly, in terms of your bill, the Taiwan Security Enhance- 
ment Act, Mr. Chairman, I just want to say quickly that it is, as 
Secretary Roth indicated, a very delicate time— potentially even a 
dangerous time. And I think it behooves us to move very carefully 
in this context. And what I am worried about are the unintended 
consequences of the bill. And in my judgment, and I think in the 
judgment of the Department of Defense, is that the unintended 
consequences are likely to be dangerous. And so I would urge the 
committee to indeed re-embrace the Taiwan Relations Act, which 
I think, as has been already indicated, has served our interests and 
the interests of Taiwan so very well for these last 20 years. 

Since I know you have a vote, I can conclude here, and then, as 
Mr. Roth indicated, I can take any questions about systems or dis- 
cussions about the broader security implications or ramifications of 
what we are facing now subsequently. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Campbell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dr. Kurt Campbell 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. Thank you for this 
opportunity to speak to you about the U.S. -Taiwan security reiationship. It is espe- 
daiiy important to address these issues now that we are weli into the 20th year 
of the Taiwan Reiations Act. In the interest of reserving time to answer any ques- 
tions you may have, I respectfuiiy request that the foiiowing statement be entered 
into record. I have prepared a brief statement that specificaiiy addresses your inter- 
est in the views of the Department of Defense toward the security situation in the 
Taiwan Strait. 

An overarching nationai security interest of the United States is preservation of 
peace and stabiiity in the Asia-Pacific region. United States poiicy with regard to 
Taiwan and the PRC is integrai to this goai. We maintain our obiigations toward 
Taiwan as stipuiated in the Taiwan Reiations Act, not oniy because it is iaw but 
because it is good policy. We have aiso maintained a poiicy of comprehensive en- 
gagement and pursue a constructive reiationship with the PRC, aiso because it is 
good policy. These two approaches are compiementary and support our interests 
that the PRC and Taiwan directiy and peacefuiiy resolve their differences. A con- 
structive and peaceful Taiwan-PRC dialogue serves the interest of all the parties 
and is a major element in achieving long-term peace and stability in the Pacific. 

Our commitment to peace and stability is further bolstered by the maintenance 
of approximately 100,000 U.S. troops in the region, a policy reaffirmed by Secretary 
Cohen in DoD's 1998 East Asia Strategy Report. There have been times when more 
than simple dialogue and presence have been necessary to maintain stability. Amer- 
ica's enduring commitment is well known and widely appreciated throughout the re- 
gion, and contributes to our overall approach to the cross-Strait issue. The deploy- 
ment of two carrier battle groups to the western Pacific in response to provocative 
PRC missile tests in March 1996 was a visible demonstration of the U.S. commit- 
ment to preserve peace and stability. 

U.S. POLICY TOWARD TAIWAN 

The Taiwan Relations Act (TRA) of 1979 forms the legal basis of U.S. policy re- 
garding the security of Taiwan. Its premise is that an adequate Taiwan defensive 
capability is conducive to maintaining peace and security as long as differences re- 
main between Taiwan and the PRC. Section 2(b) states, in part, that it is the policy 
of the United States: 

• to consider any effort to determine the future of Taiwan by other than peaceful 
means, including by boycotts or embargoes, a threat to the peace and security 
of the Western Pacificarea and of grave concern totheUnited States; 

• to provide Taiwan with arms of a defensive character; and 

• to maintain the capacity of the United States to resist any resort to force or 
other forms of coercion that would jeopardize the security, or the social or eco- 
nomic system, of the people of Taiwan. 

Section 3 of the TRA also provides that the "United States will make available 
to Taiwan such defense articles and defense services in such quantity as may be 
necessary to enable Taiwan to maintain a sufficient self-defense capability." The act 
further states that "the President and Congress shall determine the nature and 
quantity of such defense articles and services based solely upon their judgment of 
the needs of Taiwan, in accordance with procedures established by law." The TRA 
also asserts that a determination of Taiwan's needs "shall include review by United 
States military authorities in connection with recommendations to the President 
and Congress." 

Let me also call attention to an aspect of the August 17, 1982, J oint Communique 
between the United States and the People's Republic of China that is important to 
Taiwan's security. In this document, the PRC stated that its "fundamental policy" 
is "to strive for a peaceful resolution to the Taiwan question." Having in mind this 
policy and the anticipated reduction in the military threat to Taiwan, the 1982 
Communique outlined our intention to gradually reduce the quantity and quality of 
arms sales to Taiwan. At the time the J oint Communique was issued, we made it 
clear that our intentions were premised upon the PRC's continued adherence to a 
peaceful resolution of differences with Taiwan. 

The Chinese deployment of theater missiles has the result of undermining con- 
fidence in the PRC's commitment to pursue peaceful means to resolve the long 
standing cross-Strait dispute. The United States urges restraint in PRC military op- 
erations and deployments opposite Taiwan and does not wish to see the develop- 
ment of an arms race in the region. The United States has abided by and will con- 
tinue to abide by its commitments to Taiwan under the Taiwan Relations Act. Simi- 
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larly, we believe that Taiwan's security will also be enhanced as we work to improve 
relations with the PRC. 

THE TAIWAN SECURITY ENHANCEMENT ACT 

Our unofficial security relationship with Taiwan will remain an important part 
of maintaining peace and stability in the Taiwan Strait. We share the concerns that 
are reflected in many of the objectives in the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act. 
PEA modernization and a host of other factors could present Taiwan with an ever 
widening array of challenges in the coming years. We believe, however, that theTai- 
wan Relations Act provides a sufficient basis for U.S. security cooperation with Tai- 
wan and that the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act is unnecessary and could have 
a counterproductive effect on Taiwan's security. Moreover, Taiwan's security rests 
not only on its defense posture but also on a continued, constructive cross-Strait dia- 
logue. 

We already are addressing many of the provisions outlined in theTaiwan Security 
Enhancement Act. For example, DoD has a program of exchanges with Taiwan fo- 
cused on such areas as planning, training, C4I , air defense, ASW, and logistics. 

These non-hardware exchanges serve multiple purposes. "Software" programs at- 
tempt to address many of the shortcomings in Taiwan military readiness that were 
identified in the February 1999 DoD Report to Congress on the Cross-Strait Secu- 
rity Situation. They allow Taiwan to better integrate newly acquired systems into 
their inventory. These initiatives provide an avenue to exchange views on Taiwan's 
requirements for defense modernization, to include professionalization, organiza- 
tional issues, and training. Exchanges and discussions enhance our ability to assess 
Taiwan's longer term defense needs and develop well-founded security assistance 
policies. Such exchanges also enhance Taiwan's capacity for making operationally 
sound and cost effective acquisition decisions. 

We take very seriously our responsibility under the Taiwan Relations Act and 
have provided Taiwan with defense articles and services necessary for a self-suffi- 
cient defense capability. The U.S. has provided Taiwan with a range of advanced 
air defense systems, including E-2T airborne early warning aircraft, PATRIOT -de- 
rived Modified Air Defense Systems; FiAWK and CFIAPARRAL ground-based air de- 
fense systems: and F-16 air superiority fighters. We continue to examine means to 
enhance Taiwan's air defense capacity. 

Taiwan's interest in theater missile defenses is driven by China's past actions and 
its theater missile build-up opposite Taiwan. Future Chinese actions can have an 
influence on U.S. decisions with regard to the provision of theater missile defenses 
to Taiwan. We do not preclude the possibility of Taiwan having access to theater 
missile defenses, but these decisions remain in the future when the technology is 
mature. Our decisions on this will be guided by the same basic factors that have 
shaped our decisions to date on the provision of other defensive capabilities to Tai- 
wan. As noted previously, we believe that a cross-Strait dialogue that contains con- 
fidence-building measures is a critical ingredient to long-term stability across the 
Strait. 

Our responsibilities under the Taiwan Relations Act include assisting Taiwan 
with countering surface and subsurface naval threats. The U.S. has provided Tai- 
wan with Knox-class frigates; S-70C helicopters and modernized S-2T ASW air- 
craft. We are continuing to examine Taiwan's comprehensive ASW requirements. 
We have also provided Taiwan with systems to counter an amphibious landing, to 
include M-60A tanks and armed helicopters. 

The Department of Defense's relationship with Taiwan is unofficial in nature. 
U.S. policy has been effective in promoting Taiwan security for the last 20 years. 
Senior DoD officials interact with their Taiwan military counterparts on a r^ular 
basis during unofficial visits to the United States. The Administration's policy re- 
garding high-level visits to Taiwan is governed by the 1994 Taiwan Policy Review. 
We conduct responsible military interactions that are consistent with this 1994 Re- 
view within the context of the unofficial nature of our relationship with Taiwan. 

U.S. -PRC RELATIONS AND TAIWAN SECURITY 

In all our dialogues, we make clear to the PRC that we will continue to support 
Taiwan in its legitimate defense needs not only because it is required by U.S. law, 
but also because it serves the wider interests of peace and stability in the region. 
We also have made clear that we support only a peaceful resolution of the Taiwan 
issue, and regard any attempt to resolve the issue by other than peaceful means, 
or any other action that threatens regional stability to be of grave concern to the 
United States. 
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It is important to reiterate our belief that any improvements in the U.S.-PRC bi- 
iaterai relationship are not zero-sum: they wiii not come at Taiwan's expense, but 
rather serve to prevent possibie misperc^tions, enhance mutuai trust and trans- 
parency, and promote restraint. Taiwan wiii be a primary beneficiary of the regionai 
peace and stabiiity fostered by positive Washington-Beijing reiations. 

Uitimately, the U.S. position is that the Taiwan issue is for peopie on both sides 
of the Strait to resolve. This remains the best approach and our poiicy must remain 
consistent in this regard. Indeed, this is the oniy iong-term guarantee of a peacefui 
and durabie soiution across the Taiwan Strait. It is aiso a necessary element in 
guaranteeing iong-term peace and stabiiity in East Asia. 

Our relationships with Taiwan and the PRC are iikeiy to be among our most com- 
piex and important foreign policy chaiienges for many years to come. Indeed, the 
global political and regional environment is very different today than at the time 
the three Communiques and Taiwan Relations Act were formulated and imple- 
mented. Nonetheless, these documents have served U.S. interests in maintaining 
peace and stability in theTaiwan Strait for more than 20 years and remain the best 
framework for guiding U.S. policies into the future. 

TheTaiwan Relations Act has been the most successful piece of legislative leader- 
ship in foreign policy in recent history. Its framework has contributed to an ex- 
tended period of peace and prosperity across the Taiwan Strait and has promoted 
American interests in the western Pacific. This legislation, along with the three 
communiques, has also secured the foundation for the complex political and security 
interactions among China, Taiwan and the United States. TheTaiwan Security En- 
hancement Act is unnecessary and potentially counterproductive. The Department 
of Defense opposes this legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Secretary Roth, the second part of section 3(b) of the Taiwan Re- 
lations Act says that "determinations of defense sales to Taiwan 
should be based solely on our"— meaning the President and Con- 
gress— judgment of the needs of Taiwan." Now, I read that to 
mean if Taiwan has a valid military requirement for something 
based on the threat it faces, we should approve that sale. In other 
words, political factors such as the opinion of dictators in Beijing 
should not be a consideration. 

Do you differ with my interpretation? 

Mr. Roth. If you are asking me, is the criterion for an arms sale 
whether China approves it or not, the answer clearly is no; that 
that would be ill^al. But it would also be bad policy. That China 
opposes all arms sales to Taiwan. And as you know, the adminis- 
tration position is we not only abide by our obligations under the 
TRA to provide defensive weaponry, but we believe that is the cor- 
rect policy. So we do look at it from the point of view of what Tai- 
wan needs for self-defense. 

That, however, is a complicated calculation as to what goes into 
that. And we sometimes differ with Taiwan in terms of what their 
needs are. So I would not go to the opposite extreme, and say the 
mere fact that Taiwan asks for it means that we agree that they 
should receive it. 

The Chairman. Could you tell me, then, why there was so much 
agitation at the State Department— they had the nervous jeebies— 
in opposition to providing Taiwan with an early warning radar, 
which merely would give the citizens of Taiwan a few minutes' 
warning that a missile was headed their way? Why did the State 
Department get so excited about that? 

Mr. Roth. Well, let me go back to what I said previously. First 
of all, it was always our intention to approve this package of arms 
sales prior to the recess. And I think there has been a lot of unnec- 
essary concern that this was going to be blocked somehow by a pro- 
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Beijing State Department that was going to sell out our obligations 
to Taiwan. And I have tried to say categorically that that is not the 
case. 

There are concerns relating to a very different set of issues, Mr. 
Chairman, which is the larger set of issues relating to theater mis- 
sile defense and ballistic missile defense, and the whole range of 
systems that could be contemplated under that category. And 
there, there has been a lot of consideration about what should or 
should not be provided at what point. That is a whole different set 
of issues where there has been a lot of discussion and no decisions. 

So, I do not want to mislead you. But in terms of the narrow, 
specific sale that has now been notified, there was no guerrilla war- 
fare from the State Department. 

The Chairman. Well, is the State Department now committed to 
providing this early warning to Taiwan? 

Mr. Roth. Are you are referring to the planes that were just no- 
tified? Let me defer that to my colleague. 

The Chairman. You have approved it, but you have not notified; 
is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Roth. I think I am thinking of the sale we just notified. Let 
me defer to Dr. Campbell. 

Dr. Campbell. Mr. Chairman, I think there has been a slight bit 
of confusion. If you are talking about the early warning radar dis- 
cussions that were held earlier this year, our understanding, of 
course, is that the administration agrees that Taiwan has a need 
for an appropriate early warning radar system. We have b^un 
both intensive technical review, both internally and with Taiwan 
authorities, and we anticipate making final decisions at next year's 
arms talks. 

And that has been notified both to all parties on Capitol Hill and 
it has been informed to interlocutors in Taiwan, as well. And I will 
tell you, I think that is a unified decision that the administration 
has taken. 

It is unfair to characterize it as opposition within the State De- 
partment. I have been part of those discussions. The discussions 
are intense in terms of talking about what is appropriate. Remem- 
ber, we have never provided these kinds of systems, really, to any 
country before. There are a lot of technical issues associated with 
releasability. I am comfortable that we have made the right deci- 
sion. And we are in the midst of very, as I said, intense both inter- 
nal deliberations and also discussions with Taiwan as we speak. 

The Chairman. I am a little bit confused. You said you have ad- 
vised, informed, Taiwan. I understood that you were in the process 
of deciding. What did you advise Taiwan about? 

Dr. Campbell. We advised them that we agreed that there is a 
need for an early warning capability, and an early warning capabil- 
ity associated with the radar system. But, remember, as I said, Mr. 
Chairman, we have never had to consider this kind of request from 
any country before. So the technical issues are very difficult. 

The Chairman. OK. My time is just about up. j ust a second now. 
In other words, the State Department has taken the view that the 
April agreement is a commitment to provide the early warning 
radar; is that right? 
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Mr. Roth. Let me apologize for the confusion I may have just 
created, since I misunderstood the original question. I thought it 
applied to the sale that has already been notified. Now that I un- 
derstand the question, the position is exactly as Dr. Campbell has 
represented. We have made a determination that a capability is 
needed for early warning, and we have agreed to address it in the 
context of next year's consultations with Taiwan. 

We have not worked out all the specifics, but we have had the 
decision in principle that a capability is needed. And we will be 
working on that and will be consulting with the Hill. But we have 
not made a definitive decision, notifi^ to the Congress yet, on a 
specific system. 

The Chairman. But you have still got them dangling on the 
string, because they do not know what you are going to do. I am 
sure you did advise them that you are thinking about it. 

Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. 

Let me make sure I understand about the radars. What we are 
talking about is a land-based radar that is part of a TMD, or 
maybe 

Dr. Campbell. No. In fact. Senator Biden— not to interrupt 
you 

Senator Biden. Interrupt me. I want to get it straight. 

Dr. Campbell. This is a system that is designed— or will be de- 
signed— for early warning, exactly as the chairman indicated. 

Senator Biden. I understand that. But they have E-2's now, and 
you have agreed to sell them more E-2's, right? 

Dr. Campbell. Yes. 

Senator Biden. So it is not like they are blind now, right? 

Dr. Campbell. That is correct. 

Senator Biden. Since there is a vote on and there is not much 
time, one of the things that I think has prompted— and this is me 
speaking, not for the chairman, and the chairman will correct me 
if I am wrong— I think one of the things that has prompted this 
legislation is not merely the PRC's saber rattling or placement of 
systems aimed at Taiwan, additional systems. I think much of it 
has to do with whether or not there is a belief on the part of those 
who introduced the legislation whether this President will in fact 
give everything that Taiwan needs, legitimately needs, for its de- 
fense. 

I may be wrong about that, but I think that is what it is about. 
Nobody argues— nobody argues that I have heard so far, and I am 
anxious to hear the next panel— that everything that is con- 
templated in this legislation is not already allowed in the Taiwan 
Relations Act. This is kind of like a pre-approval. And what it is 
all about, as I see it, is putting the administration, from the per- 
spective of those who think it is not doing enough, in the position 
of having to do what the Congress would like it to do and they are 
afraid the administration will not do. 

Now, I am in the minority, so I can afford to not be taken seri- 
ously, and I can say things that maybe I would not say were I 
chairman. But the bottom line is there is a lack of trust here. J ust 
like some of us did not trust the Reagan administration and what 
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they told us, a lot of folks here do not trust the Clinton administra- 
tion and what you all are telling them. 

One of the questions I have for you, Mr. Roth, is would you be 
prepared to commit— and this may not be enough to stem the tide 
here to pass this legislation— but would you be prepared to— I 
mean would you consider communicating to the administration 
that if they were prepared to consult with the appropriate commit- 
tees up here prior to an arms sale, not for the normal reasons— 
usually we se^ prior consultation because we may not want an ad- 
ministration to transfer certain arms; here, it is the flip. Here, the 
flip is that you come up here with a plate full of goodies that are 
going to be sent to Taiwan in an arms sale, and the likelihood is 
you are going to have people here saying: Why is not there more 
on the plate? 

And so, as an alternative here, would you take back the message 
that there should, in my view, be some consideration to more ad- 
vance consultation with this committee? I am assuming this act 
does not become law, either because there is not sufficient votes or 
it is vetoed and there is no ability to override the veto. Would you 
be able to come back here to this committee and to the Armed 
Services Committee and the Intelligence Committees, and say, 
look, this is what we intend, do you all think we should do more? 
Would you make your case to us before we do what we now do— 
we make an internal decision, we inform you of that decision? 

I absolutely think that just as you say cross-Strait discussions 
are important, cross-branch dialog, up-street, down-street relations 
are important here. Because the bottom line of all this is I think 
it is being driven by the fact that there is a concern— a concern 
that this administration will not do all that it is called for to do; 
that is, stand with Taiwan, consistent with the Taiwan Relations 
Act that was voted 20 years ago. 

Would you consider delivering that message and be willing to get 
back to us, or at least to me and the committee, to determine 
whether or not you are willing to enhance that consultation? 

M r. Roth . Of course, we wi 1 1 take the message back. 

Senator Biden. Let me put it another way. If you all do not do 
it, you are all going to get what you do not want. So take some ad- 
vice from a guy who may not know much about the politics of this 
place, get smart quick. Otherwise the boss is going to win. And it 
is not a good idea that he win this one. 

I am going to go vote before I get myself in more trouble, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. We have to do this in tandem now. 

When the United States sent aircraft carriers to the Taiwan 
Strait in 1996, were there secure communications directly between 
the U.S. and Taiwan? Either one of you may answer. 

Dr. Campbell. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Taiwan Rela- 
tions Act specifies that dialog, both on political and security issues, 
be handled through AIT, our representatives in Taipei. 

The Chairman. So the answer is no; is that right? 

Dr. Campbell. If I can, let me just finish, if I can, Mr. Chairman. 
That office does have classified capabilities and secure communica- 
tions. They were used extensively during that crisis. 
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But let me just underscore. Those are Americans in that office. 
And so the message was then subsequently passed from AIT to Tai- 
wan officials. I would say and just underscore to you, during that 
time we did have extensive discussions with AIT, yes. 

The Chairman. Gee, I am all alone here, and I am enjoying this 
now. 

Secretary Roth, the Secretary of Energy recently visited Taiwan; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Roth. Yes. 

The Chairman. Why does the State Department conti nue to I i mit 
the rank of military officers who can visit Taiwan? 

Mr. Roth. Well, it is not a question of the rank of military offi- 
cers. There is a whole government- wide policy that includes the 
State Department. 

The Chairman. Well, I understand that. I am asking you why. 

Mr. Roth. The answer is that we approve those visits at any 
level that we believe are consistent with an unofficial relationship. 
President Clinton made the determination in his first term that 
since we had a robust economic relationship and that the PRC had 
a robust economic relationship with Taiwan, that it was appro- 
priate for economic officials, up to the level of cabinet rank, as ap- 
propriate, to visit Taiwan. And so, under that policy, several eco- 
nomic officials, including Secretary Richardson, have done. 

At the same time, a decision was made to continue the policy of 
all the preceding administrations, that senior diplomatic officials, 
including my level and up at the State Department, and senior 
military officials, I believe above the level of 0-6, would not, as 
that would be more indicative of an official relationship, which we 
do not have. That has been the rationale. 

The Chairman. You know, what you are saying to me in plain 
language? This Government is a bunch of nervous nellies, afraid 
that they will offend mainland China. That is what I get out of all 
of this. And I do not like it. And sure, j oe has referred to my work- 
ing on this bill that is before us. But I think morality has got to 
enter this somehow, in terms of our attitudes toward governments. 

Here you have a nation which is cutthroat in its economic deal- 
ings with the rest of the world. You find out how much green they 
bought from us, and how they have done it on the basis of prices 
and so forth and so on. But a nation that treats its political pris- 
oners the way Red China does, you know, they conduct a blood type 
to find out what kind of heart they have and so forth, and people 
with $45,000 U.S. dollars can go in there, and if they match the 
heart, they can pay the money and get the heart after the political 
prisoner has been taken out in the yard and shot in the head. 

Now, I would be just as hard on Taiwan or any other nation on 
that sort of thing. And there has been incident after incident. And 
I deal constantly with young Chinese students in this country. 
They are not Taiwanese people, they are from mainland China. But 
they are here and they are free, they feel, to say what they believe. 

Do you ever talk to them? 

Mr. Roth. Certainly I have met with 

The Chai rm an . What do they tel I you? 
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Mr. Roth. Well, each individual generally tells me their saga of 
what their problem was with the Chinese Government, and they 
give me their assessment of the situation. 

The Chairman. I know that. 

Mr. Roth. They obviously are extremely critical of the human 
rights practices of China. 

The Chairman. But I am talking about these kids who are dis- 
gusted with their own country and its moral practices. And we 
stand back and we do not say a thing and do not smell a thing. 
And if Taiwan goes down the tube, well, that is just too bad. 

I will tell you, I am in a fix and I am going to miss a vote if I — 
let me do this. Let me declare a recess for just a minute or two. 
Paul Coverdell will come back and he will preside. I want the other 
members of the committee to have a chance to talk with you. 

Mr. Roth. And I would like to respond to some of your com- 
ments, too, once you are back. 

The Chairman. Pardon me? 

Mr. Roth. I would like to respond to some of your observations 
when you have returned. 

The Chairman. All right. That is fair enough. 

The committee will stand in recess momentarily. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Coverdell [presiding]. Let me bring the committee back 
to order. 

I apologize to the panelists, as has the chairman, for the unpre- 
dictable nature of the Senate. 

Both you, Mr. Secretary, and Mr. Campbell, referred to the open- 
ing statement of Senator Biden often and frequently, and in par- 
ticular to the statement, "If it ain't broke, don't fix it." It strikes 
me that there is at least the nature of incongruity here. If you have 
a Washington Post editorial this morning, the opening paragraph: 
"In just the past few days, China has illegally seized a Taiwanese 
ship, sent jet fighters provocatively across the Taiwan Strait, re- 
peatedly hurled threats at Taiwan and its elected President, and 
test fired a new ballistic missile built in part on stolen U.S. tech- 
nology. It also has cracked down on a peaceful spiritual sect, 
rounding up hundreds of members for some old-fashioned com- 
munist reeducation, and has, on Monday, sentenced two pro-democ- 
racy activists to terms of 8 and 9 years in prison on charges of sub- 
verting state power." 

The editorial goes on. It is substantially critical of the adminis- 
tration— and this comes to another one of your statements. Sec- 
retary Roth— implying, in general, that there is reinforcement of a 
world bully and turning a back on a world ally. That is the general 
nature of it. 

You protested that as an incorrect characterization of the admin- 
istration's policy, but, nevertheless, for whatever reason, there 
seems to be a growing perception that this is reflective of the ad- 
ministration, because it is being read and said everywhere in the 
country. So I would like each of you, b^inning with you. Secretary 
Roth, to begin with what do you think is at the base of this 
misperception, this inability to understand the administration's 
policy here? 
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And then, if both of you would comment on the suggestion that 
everything is just fine— it ain't broke, don't mess with it. It strikes 
me that I know you are talking about TRA-specific, nevertheless, 
we are here today because I think everybody is alarmed. 

Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Roth. I welcome this opportunity, since I woke up with some 
dismay to this editorial, which I think was an intellectual hodge- 
podge. And so I would like to try to provide the administration's 
perspective. 

To say that the Taiwan Relations Act is working, in terms of pro- 
moting the interests of peace and stability in the Strait is not to 
say that all is well either with China's internal policies on human 
rights or on U.S.-China relations. They are distinct issues. And the 
notion that the administration simply accepts any Chinese behav- 
ior is ridiculous. 

If you look at our annual human rights report, which China be- 
lieves is a scathing attack— and it is, because that is the situa- 
tion— we call it as we see it. If you ask about our efforts to try to 
secure a resolution in the U.N. Commission on Human Rights in 
Geneva on an annual basis, despite strenuous PRC opposition, we 
do it. We do it because it is right, because the situation calls for 
it. And we regret that other countries have not chosen to support 
us. But we have gone ahead anyway. 

We have not been intimidated by the opposition of Beijing. We 
have tried to advance a human rights dialog with China. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary have pushed hard to try to get them not 
only to sign but ratify human rights covenants. We have publicly 
criticized the crackdown on dissidents. We have publicly criticized 
the crackdown on Falun Gong. 

So we have not been silent. And the notion that somehow we are 
accepting this behavior and linking it to Taiwan, I just do not see 
the relationship. There are lots of problems in our bilateral rela- 
tionship with China that we seek to address in a lot of different 
venues. But that does not focus in on the narrow issue of whether 
or not this particular legislation makes sense and whether that will 
work. So I hope we can distinguish between the issues. 

I have been called to testify at numerous point, and undoubtedly 
will again in the future, about various aspects of China policy, 
whether it is human rights, nonproliferation, Tibet, and so forth. 
And we have positions on all of these issues. So this is not to say 
that if it ain't broke, don't fix it, that there are no problems with 
China. Nor is it to say— coming to the narrow issue— that we are 
satisfied with the current situation in cross-Strait. 

I think it is very clear, by the high level of attention we have 
given from the President down, that we are concerned about the 
situation in the Strait. And what we are trying to do is make clear 
that both parties understand just how determined we are to insist 
on peaceful resolution through dialog. And that is why the Presi- 
dent has made his comments. 

That is why I was dispatched to Beijing with Ken Liebenthal, 
why Richard Bush was dispatched to AIT, and why we continue to 
emphasize these points. It is precisely because things are not good 
that we are trying to play our role, which is as the stabilizer, to 
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try to calm the situation down, to urge restraint on the parties, and 
to get this back in the channel of dialog. So that is the posture. 

Senator Coverdell. Dr. Campbell. 

Dr. Campbell. Senator, I think you ask a fundamental and ex- 
tremely difficult question. And I was just reflecting on it. I will try 
not to give you an overly academic answer. 

But as I think about it, I believe that the heart of this is we are 
on the verge, as many have said, the Pacific century, which will 
likely be the Pacific being the most dynamic, important and poten- 
tially the most dangerous area for American foreign policy. And at 
the center of that is the character and nature of our relationship 
with China. 

And I think what you see in the United States are struggles, de- 
fining what our interests are, what kind of relationship we ne^ to 
have with China. China, for us, encompasses almost every kind of 
challenge that a nation can face. It is both a rising power in the 
international system— that is always hard for those powers that 
are status quo powers. It has a growing military. It is developing 
capabilities that we have to look at very carefully. It is not a threat 
militarily to the United States now, but it could be in the future. 

It plays an important role in human rights, as Secretary Roth 
has stated, in proliferation, and in all matter of regional diplomacy, 
in North Korea, South Asia. It can be the key to peace and stabil- 
ity. It has a system of government, as Chairman Helms has said, 
that is antithetical to our own. And of course, at the middle of this 
is this complex relationship vis-a-vis Taiwan. 

I would tell you that my own sense is that this is going to be one 
of those issues that will be debated within the context of the Amer- 
ican polity for years to come. What is interesting, I think I would 
just note, is that the divisions do not break down along party lines. 
You have got divisions within parties. You have got debates on a 
whole host of issues. 

I think the administration has done what it can to articulate why 
it is in U.S. interests to have a relationship with Beijing. It is going 
to be difficult. It is going to be subject to tremendous criticism. But 
I think it is the right thing to do. It is the right thing to do not 
just because we have key security issues in preserving peace and 
stability in the Asia-Pacific region, but simply because we cannot 
ignore China. China is going to be with us in the next century, 
whether we like it or not. And we better adjust to that as soon as 
possible. 

Senator Coverdell. Will you acknowledge that on the balance of 
the public expressions made today that— I do not think all this na- 
tional conclusion that this administration in these last several 
weeks have been weighted against, it has not been a balance. You 
said, well, we have sent both countries simultaneously. 

Mr. Roth. With the same message. 

Senator Coverdell. With the same message. Something has not 
worked, because there is too much international comment suggest- 
ing that it is not the same message. It does not have an equi- 
librium to it. Normally this does not happen, just falling out of a 
shoe. If you really believe— and I assume that you do— that it 
needs to be an equal message to both, do you think that there is 
any modification called for here, given the analysis that all of us 
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are waking up, like you this morning, reading, not only in the 
Washington Post but across the country? 

Mr. Roth. If you are asking me do I think there needs to be a 
modification in administration poli^, I would say no. If you are 
asking me do I think that the parties on either side of the Strait 
need to continue making efforts to come up with a mutually accept- 
able formulation that lets them get the dialog back on track, I 
would say the answer is yes. What has changed has not been U.S. 
policy. What has changed has been the policy of the parties out 
there on either side of the Strait. 

And so I think we have always taken the position, this adminis- 
tration and all our predecessors, that it is between the parties 
themselves to work out the precise formulas under which they con- 
duct cross-Strait dialog and regulate their own relationships. But 
we do not get in the middle. We are not a mediator. We are not 
a negotiator. We do not propose language to them. We are not ne- 
gotiating this for them. 

But what we have said is that it is important on both sides to 
get to the table and keep to the table and make progress on work- 
ing these issues out peacefully. That is the effort that now is still 
underway out there. As I indicated just yesterday, you saw in Su 
Chi's statement to the Financial Times yet another effort from the 
Taiwan side to offer a formulation designed to be reassuring, since 
it again referenced theone-China policy. 

So it is up to the parties to make these formulations and to work 
it out. And what we have urged them to do is to be flexible, but 
meanwhile, urge restraint. 

Senator Coverdell. Dr. Campbell, do you want to comment on 
that? 

Dr. Campbell. I think the message that I take from the Senate 
today. Senator, is described I think very accurately by Senator 
Biden. I think we have to listen very carefully to the message you 
are giving us today. And I accept it. And I think, in terms of con- 
sultation and discussion with the Senate, I take it on, for myself, 
to do a better job along those lines. 

Senator Coverdell. Within the appropriate discretion, what is 
your assessment of the risk level, where we sit right now? I would 
say that the incidents are not less heeded; they are more. What 
should we read from this? Is there a misreading of our intentions 
here? Are we being misjudged on either side, or both? Are we in 
a green situation, a yellow or red? 

Mr. Roth. Well, you are asking the right question. I am not sure 
if I can tell you the right answers, because this depends on the ac- 
tions of others, and particularly in determinations made by two 
parties. We have been as clear and as unequivocal as we can be 
about our determination to see a peaceful resolution. And as I said 
earlier, we have a track record on this, so people know we are seri- 
ous. And this message has been communicated privately, as well as 
publicly. 

But what you are asking me is, will this be sufficient? And that 
requires me to speak for other governments, which I cannot do. 
And so all I could say is that we have laid down every marker that 
we know how to lay down about the seriousness with which we 
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take this issue. And, meanwhile, we continue, on specific terms, to 
call for restraint. 

You undoubtedly saw the press article yesterday about the 
flights, the sorties, that are being conducted by both sides, ap- 
proaching the median line in the Strait. And we have made not 
one, not two, but six demarches in the past 48 hours, in Beijing, 
in Taipei, in Washington, on the civilian side and on the military 
side, again, with the same message to both: Exercise restraint. Do 
not push this to confrontation. The risk of an accident, much less 
a deliberate confrontation, is high. It is not in your interest, it is 
not in the other side's interest, and it is not in our interest, and 
do not do it. 

So we are trying very actively— this is not a passive administra- 
tion policy— to push the idea of restraint. But I cannot give you an 
unequivocal guarantee, much as I would like to, that it is nec- 
essarily going to work. 

Senator Coverdell. Dr. Campbell. 

Dr. Campbell. Senator, I would put it at yellow. I think, as As- 
sistant Secretary Roth has indicate, both sides tend to use mili- 
tary forces to signal. And I think one of the things that we have 
to be careful about is that I think both Taiwan and the PRC some- 
times believe that they have an ability to signal in ways that the 
other side understands completely. And I think our experience cer- 
tainly during the cold war and other experiences indicates that 
that kind of signalling is often very much misunderstood by the 
other side. 

And I think what we worry about are circumstances, again, like 
Secretary Roth has indicated, are when you have got forces in prox- 
imity, trying to signal the other side, look, we mean business, we 
are serious, on whatever particular issue, that there are potentials 
for accidents and miscalculation. And I would say that the greatest 
concern that we at the Department of Defense has, and I think the 
administration has, is for an inadvertent or an accidental act. 

Which, frankly, leads us back to where Secretary Roth began 
today. Which is that the most important thing that can happen is 
for lines of communication to be reestablished, without pre- 
conditions. And those lines of communications should be on a range 
of issues, not least of which, we think, issues designed to preclude 
the possibility of this kind of miscalculation or accident. 

Ultimately, however, it is not our choice. One of the six assur- 
ances that we provided to Taiwan— and in fact, we informed the 
PRC in the 1980's— is that we will not interfere in their complex 
diplomacy. And so while we can make suggestions that this kind 
of mechanism might be useful, we cannot insist on it and we can- 
not inject ourselves into it. 

I think one of the principles that is absolutely clear is that when 
we become more directly involved in this complex cross-Strait secu- 
rity dimension, the potential for instability probably grows, rather 
than is reduced. 

Senator Coverdell. Interesting. 

Senator Kerry. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Obviously a topic of enormous consequence in so many different 
ways. I find myself exceedingly sympathetic to the chairman of the 
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committee, Senator Helms, and the sentiment that he is express- 
ing— the notion that there ought to be some clarity. But I obvi- 
ously— maybe not obviously— find myself sharing the position of 
Senator Biden and others that the methodology is at least provoca- 
tive and potentially dangerous. 

But there is a fine line, clearly, that needs to be walked here. 
And I wonder if we are walking it correctly, if there is not some- 
thing short of what the chairman seeks to do in his legislation, but 
greater than what is on the table today. 

Reading your testimony, Mr. Secretary Roth, you say: "Both mis- 
sions had the same objective"— this in your trips to Taipei and Bei- 
jing— "to listen to senior leaders, to make sure they understood the 
United States' firm adherence to its longstanding policies, one- 
China, and our insistence on peaceful resolution of differences." 

Well, the one-China part, we can all understand. What does it 
mean, "insistence on peaceful resolution of differences"? Is not the 
ambiguity that has purposefully existed in that in fact potentially 
leading China, in the wake of other aspects of the U.S. -China rela- 
tionship, to make some judgments that might push the limits, ab- 
sent some greater clarity to that particular sentence? What is your 
reaction to that? 

Mr. Roth. Well, I think that sentence was chosen to try to re- 
duce, not increase, ambiguity. The notion is that this is not a mere 
talking point, when we say, you know, if you use the standard rhet- 
oric— and in cross-Strait issues, people tend to use the same rhet- 
oric with almost theological significance— so you always say the 
United States has a abiding interest in the peaceful resolution of 
these issues. 

My goal in drafting this sentence was to get away from that dip- 
lomatic language and just make it clear that what we are saying 
to people is this matters to us, that we take this very seriously— 
what I have said earlier today. We have a track record about how 
seriously we take this. And understand that this has to be resolved 
peacefully. 

Senator Kerry. Well, speaking of the track record, Mr. Sec- 
retary— and I say this as the devil's advocate— but many people in 
the Congress today, and publicly, have written about and argued 
that the administration has not gotten very much for its construc- 
tive engagement policy with China. And the question, therefore, is 
being asked: Are they interpreting, therefore, the track record of 
the last years and where we currently are in a way that leads them 
to make some of these decisions, in a way that emboldens them, 
which then leads Senator Helms and others to believe we have to 
be more clear about what this means to us and what we might do? 

Could one follow from the other, logically? 

Mr. Roth. Well, perhaps I was being too diplomatic. When I was 
referring to the track record, I was talking about our actions in 
March 1996. 

Senator Kerry. You are talking about the up-scaling in the 
Strait? 

Mr. Roth. The deployment of the two carriers in response to 
what we felt were provocative actions by the PRC, that threatened 
the peace and stability of the region. And consequently, at that 
point, the administration acted, and acted decisively. 
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Senator Kerry. So that is the message you want China to clearly 
understand? 

Mr. Roth. That we are serious about peaceful resolution. 

Senator Kerry. What would you say to those critics who suggest 
that— when you look at the crackdown on dissidents, when you look 
at— I do not want to have to run through the whole record, you 
know the litany— what is your response to that, that in fact you are 
not getting very much from China, and therefore, your saber rat- 
tling in response is hollow? Again, a devil's advocate question. 

Mr. Roth. I am not sure I understand the two linkages. If you 
are asking me about engagement policy in general with China and 
whether it has worked, we have always taken the position that this 
is designed to achieve results, and that the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. That it is not engagement, full-out engagement, but 
that it is engagement for the sake of making progress on issues. 
And if it does not succeed, then we will have to try something else. 

And we have argued, and I think with a pretty good case, that 
in some areas we have made considerable progress, in some areas 
we have made slight progress, and in some areas we have not 
made progress. So the record is open. But I certainly would not ac- 
cept that engagement has failed across the board. I think there is 
a lot to show for it in some areas quite specifically, including on 
the nonproliferation side, including on some of our foreign policy 
areas where we work, on North Korea, South Asia and a few other 
areas. 

So I think it is a mixed record. But I do not see how the overall 
debate about the effectiveness of engagement policy relates to the 
credibility on cross-Strait, where I think there is a very specific 
track record of the administration's seriousness on this issue. 

Senator Kerry. And in your judgment, then, there can be no am- 
biguity in the leaders' of China's minds with respect to what that 
phrase means and what our position is? 

Mr. Roth. I hope not. I cannot speak for the leaders of China. 
But I think we have made our positions very clear. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman [presiding]. Are you through? 

Senator Biden. I just have one question, Mr. Chairman. And I 
know we have an important panel waiting. 

China has deployed a large number of short-range missiles oppo- 
site Taiwan, and may deploy more missiles over the next 5 years. 
What can and should the U.S. do to increase Taiwan's ability to de- 
fend itself from this new threat? 

Mr. Roth. Well, I think the first point is, and a point the admin- 
istration has emphasized particularly to the PRC, is that China's 
actions matter. And that if China is perceived as acquiring major 
new capabilities, that that is going to trigger reasonable demands 
for U.S. responses. And I have specifically testified here pre- 
viously— and let me repeat again today— that the administration 
has not precluded the sale of TMD to Taiwan, because we are spe- 
cifically going to have to see, once the systems mature, as Dr. 
Campbell indicated, whether it is an appropriate response to the 
threat. 

But what we said to the PRC is this is the moment for diplo- 
macy. They are supposed to be having cross-Strait dialog. And one 
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of the things that would make the most sense to be talking about 
with Taiwan would be the whole issue of missiles and TMD. You 
do not want them to get TMD; they do not want to be threatened 
by missiles. This is an obvious basis for discussion. And perhaps 
you two can work something out. If not, our options are open. So 
that is been the primary response that we have made. 

Senator Biden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

Dr. Campbell. I would say just very quickly that the key here 
in the short term is going to be restraint. And it is absolutely criti- 
cal for the PRC, over the next year or two, to demonstrate restraint 
when it comes to the deployment and development of systems 
across the Taiwan Strait. 

The Chairman. But what are you going to do if they continue to 
thumb their noses at you and steal our secrets and make the big 
"B" out of them? I think we are just scared to death of them. 

Mr. Roth. Well, Mr. Chairman, maybe I can respond to that, be- 
cause I had asked prior to the recess to respond to you. Because 
you have made this statement that this administration is scared to 
death of them and this administration does not deal with them on 
a government-to-government level because we are afraid of their 
response. 

And even though I know this argument is not going to persuade 
you, I think it is important for the record to indicate, first of all, 
every administration since 1979, including 12 years of Reagan and 
Bush, has had the policy of not having senior diplomats and mili- 
tary officials travel there. This is not a new policy. 

But, furthermore, every major country in the world, every major 
power on every continent, behaves in exactly the same fashion. And 
the notion that this is simply cowardice on the part of every coun- 
try in the world and every administration in the U.S. for the last 
20 years I think is not fair. I think this has been a pragmatic for- 
mulation that has worked to promote peace and stability and Tai- 
wan's own interest. And so I think that is the basis for it. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank you, gentlemen. It is just a fact 
that Communist China has not been as belligerent in previous ad- 
ministrations. But I thank you for coming this morning. We have 
got the home team coming in on the panel now. 

We are honored to have some officials of previous administra- 
tions: The Hon. Richard V. Allen, one of Ronald Reagan's right- 
hand men, whom I have known ever since then, and very well. And 
then there is the Hon. Caspar Weinberger, who is a great patriot 
and a good friend. Dr. David M. Lampton, director of China Studies 
at j ohns Hopkins University. And last, and certainly not least, j im 
Woolsey, formerly of the CIA. 

Since we always begin on the left, and I do not know exactly why 
that is 

Senator Biden. It is a good habit, Mr. Chairman. It is a good 
habit. 

The Chairman. Well, from the other view, it is on the right. 

Mr. Allen, if you will proceed, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD V. ALLEN, ALLEN & COMPANY, 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Biden, Senator 
Coverdell, Senator Kerry, and other members of the committee who 
may come in. I am pleased to have an opportunity to share my 
views with you on this important legislation. 

The United States has longstanding and solemn responsibilities 
toward Taiwan. This bill is timely and necessary primarily because 
the future security of Taiwan has been jeopardized by the policies 
of the administration and by the words and actions of the President 
and Secretary of State. Unless the Congress acts promptly to do 
something, Taiwan's future as the only Chinese democracy may be 
threaten^. 

The United States needs to have a straightforward, productive, 
positive, and normal relationship with the People's Republic of 
China. It has striven to do so. But a sound relationship with China 
does not mean that this country is obliged to respond to China's de- 
mands in a matter absolutely vital to our national security inter- 
ests in the Pacific Basin and, more importantly, an obligation that 
is rooted in the law of the United States. 

When President J immy Carter announced, on December 15, 
1978, that he intended to establish formal diplomatic relations with 
the PRC, it came as a great surprise, and especially to Congress. 
On J anuary 29, 1979, the President sent to Congress a draft bill. 
It was vague and feckless. The Congress immediately recognized 
the inherent risks in these Carter proposals, and set out to remedy 
them with tough, unambiguous and bipartisan language. 

The final version of the Taiwan Relations Act, completely and 
dramatically different from Mr. Carter's version, was approved on 
March 29, 2 months after its introduction, in the Senate by a vote 
of 90 to 6 and in the House by 345 to 55. As Senator Biden noted, 
both you and he were there to cast that vote. 

President Carter did not even try to resist, and signed that act 
on April 10, 1979. The clear intent of Congress was to assert its 
inherent constitutional powers to remedy a dangerously defective 
administration approach to a vital national security interest. As 
one expert put it. Congress, as an institution, brought all of its for- 
eign affairs authorities to bear in enacting one of the most success- 
ful legislative initiatives of foreign policymaking in U.S. history. 

The fundamental changes imposed by Congress conferred great 
significance on the future of our relationship with Taiwan, espe- 
cially in providing adequate weapons to Taiwan so that it might de- 
fend itself against the only source of future aggression: the People's 
Republic of China. 

The PRC insists that its version of the future of Taiwan is the 
only valid outcome. In its eyes, Taiwan is a renegade province, 
ruled by a nonexistent, illegal clique. And it has not renounced the 
use of force to reincorporate T aiwan. 

We are in a period now of rough sailing in our relations with the 
People's Republic of China. And there is no question that the bomb- 
ing of the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade was a monumental blun- 
der, even if it was an accident. It fanned nationalist sentiment, and 
allowed mobs to attack our Embassy in retaliation, in an ominous 
signal— not just petulant behavior that would pass by temporarily. 
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Its vituperative attacks on the United States and those who insist 
that Taiwan's safety represents a vital American interest is unceas- 
ing. 

S. 693 makes 20 important findings, and then proceeds to direct 
the Departments of State and Defense to make available a variety 
of defensive weapons that are going to update and modernize Tai- 
wan's ability to defend itself. The administration argues that the 
Taiwan Relations Act is working and does not require adjustment 
or amplification. The administration also considers S. 693 to be in- 
trusive, by placing unwanted restrictions on the ability of the exec- 
utive branch to conduct foreign affairs, and it is congressional 
micromanagement. 

These arguments are certainly not valid in the matter of Taiwan 
security. The Congress has a special ongoing responsibility to en- 
sure that the law is upheld. If the Taiwan Relations Act were now 
being implemented fully or faithfully, there would be no need for 
Congress to exert its prerogatives and to draft S. 693 in the first 
place. In the 672 years of the Clinton administration, the effective- 
ness of theTRA has been slowly eroded. 

And numbers do not tell the story alone. Notably eroded since 
the visit of President Clinton to China last J une, when he 
inexplicably embraced Beijing's "three noes" regarding Taiwan. 
This indeed was an important tilt, a change in U.S. policy. It sent 
a message. And I believe it was the wrong one. 

From the outset, Beijing has simply rejected the Taiwan Rela- 
tions Act as a gross interference in its internal affairs. China re- 
peatedly declares the TRA to be null and void, of no significance 
whatever. It insists that the three communiques are the only basis 
for the Sino-American relationship. I have heard that argument for 
years, especially since Deng Tsiao Peng recited it to George Bush, 
then candidate for Vice President, and me in August 1980, in a 
pre-election trip that we took. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the nub of the argument: Does the law 
of the land, the Taiwan Relations Act, take precedence over diplo- 
matic communiques? The administration may think it does not. 
Finding 11 of S. 693 puts it clearly: "As has been affirmed on sev- 
eral occasions by the executive branch of government, the provi- 
sions of the Taiwan Relations Act take legal precedence over any 
communique with the People's Republic of China." 

The administration, I think, misleads the Congress and the 
American people when it insists that it has been just following the 
precedence of previous administrations. According to the legal advi- 
sor of the State Department in 1982: These communiques do not 
constitute a treaty or a legally binding international agreement, 
creating obligations and rights under international law, but, rath- 
er, are statements of future U.S. policy. 

I now come to the central point of S. 693, the provision of defen- 
sive armaments to Taiwan. The very first stated purpose of the 
Taiwan Relations Act is to help maintain peace, security and sta- 
bility in the western Pacific. The law states that to accomplish this, 
"the President and the Congress shall determine the nature and 
quantity of such defense articles and services based solely upon 
their judgment and the needs of Taiwan." 
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If the administration really believes that the defense of Taiwan's 
democracy is hinged to the continuity of its capability to deter war, 
why does it threaten to penalize Taiwan by withholding arms 
transfers and technical cooperation? Why did the Secretary of State 
make the incredible statement that Taiwanese elaboration of Presi- 
dent Lee Teng-hui's J uly 9 speech "does not quite do it," as if to 
put Taiwan in the corner, and as if to pressure it to hurry up and 
sign some interim agreements, leading to the reunification with the 
PRC. 

Should President Lee Teng-hui issue a full mea culpa and peti- 
tion Beijing for its understanding? Does not this policy stance actu- 
ally put the United States on the side of a repressive and hostile 
PRC regime? The same folks who gave us Tiananmen Square, re- 
press and jail democratic dissidents, who mobilized to crush spir- 
itual movements like the Falun Gong and issue an arrest warrant 
for its leader who lives in the United States, who systematically 
violates every principle of human rights, who continue to subjugate 
Tibet. 

At what price can we finally achieve, or purchase, a decent and 
stable relationship with the People's Republic of China? 

Some specialists argue that China would be willing to fight the 
United States over Taiwan, either now or soon. And that this new 
possibility introduces a new dimension to our policy deliberations. 
It is the dimension of risk, which is inherent in every aspect of our 
foreign policy, and certainly was a characteristic of the cold war. 
Risk was the essence of our response to the Soviet U nion. 

Given the pace of China's military power and its buildup far in 
excess of its defensive requirements, we must fairly conclude that 
China anticipates that it will need to project its power in the re- 
gion, perhaps to displace eventually the United States as the prin- 
cipal determinant of what goes on in the western Pacific, or to 
demonstrate sufficient muscle to persuade its neighbors to go along 
and get along on China's terms. But the most ominous reason, Mr. 
Chairman, for the accumulation of military power appears to be the 
prospective subjugation of Taiwan, preferably by threat of force 
and, in extremis, the actual use of force, while being able to deter 
the United States from intervening. 

We need to look at our own capabilities and our long-term strat- 
egy. We cannot and should not proceed on the assumption that we 
will be drawn into conflict with China for any reason, yet neither 
can we afford to abandon our role or our capabilities in the region. 
Like all legislation, the Taiwan Relations Act is not frozen in time. 

S. 693 is consistent with the Taiwan Relations Act. It properly 
elaborates the TRA in strategic conditions that prevail today and 
into the next decade. It is a response to present needs and is but 
the continuation of an insurance policy wisely enacted through con- 
gressional initiative 20 years ago. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Allen follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Richard V. Allen 

S.693, A BILL TO ASSIST IN THE ENHANCEMENT OF THE SECURITY OF TAIWAN, AND FOR 

OTHER PURPOSES 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Torricelli and Members of the Committee: I am pleased 
to have an opportunity to discuss this important joint initiative, to fulfill long-stand- 
ing and solemn responsibilities of the United States toward Taiwan. This Bill is 
timely and necessary, primarily because the future security of Taiwan, the Republic 
of China, has been unfortunately jeopardized by the policies of the Administration 
and by the words and actions of the President and the Secretary of State. Unless 
the Congress acts promptly, Taiwan's future as the only Chinese democracy in the 
world may be threatened. 

The United States should have a productive, straightforward and normal relation- 
ship with the People's Republic of China. My views are not intended to antagonize 
or confront those who may disagree with them, least of all the Government of 
China. But in my view a sound relationship with China does not mean that this 
country should be obliged to respond to China's demands in a matter that is abso- 
lutely vital to our national security interests in the Pacific Basin, and, more impor- 
tant, an obligation that is rooted in law. 

Cross-Strait relations has been an issue of interest to me for decades, at least 
since the mid-1950s. In 1968 I served as foreign policy coordinator for Richard 
Nixon during his campaign for the presidency, and assisted in his now-famous Octo- 
ber 1967 Foreign Affairs article, "Asia After Vietnam," in which he signaled his in- 
tention for an "opening" to China. I was Deputy Assistant to the President when 
he announced his historic 1972 trip to China. From 1977-1980 I served as chief for- 
eign policy advisor to Ronald Reagan, and between the 1980 nominating convention 
and the formal start of the campaign, I initiated a trip to China with the George 
Bush, then the nominee for Vice President, to meet with Chinese leaders, including 
Deng Tsiao Peng, to explain what a Reagan-Bush administration China policy 
would be if the ticket were elected in November of that year. I worked directly with 
candidate and then President Reagan on every aspect of his policy toward China 
and Taiwan during thefirst year of his Administration. 

When President J immy Carter announced on December 15, 1978 that he intended 
to establish formal diplomatic relations with the People's Republic of China, it came 
as a great surprise, especially to Congress. On J anuary 29, 1979, the President sent 
to Congress a draft Bill; it was vague and feckless. The Congress immediately recog- 
nized the inherent risks in the Carter proposals, and set out to remedy them with 
tough and unambiguous language. Within five weeks both Flouses of Congress had 
finished hearings and reported amended versions of the Bill, which was further 
amended on the floor of the Flouse and Senate. Additional strengthening came in 
a joint conference, and the final version, completely and dramatically different from 
Mr. Carter's version, was approved on March 29, 1979, precisely two months after 
being introduced. That final version was approved in the Senate by a vote of 90 to 
6, and in the Flouse by 345 to 55. Faced with such overwhelming Congressional sen- 
timent, President Carter did not try to resist, and signed the act on April 10, 1979. 
That swift legislative path, especially on such a critically important piece of legisla- 
tion, was remarkable. It faithfully reflected the strong feelings of the Congress and 
the American people. 

Perhaps more remarkable was the clear intent of Congress to assert its inherent 
constitutional powers in pursuit of a remedy for what it perceived to be a dan- 
gerously defective Administration approach to a vital national security interest. As 
one expert analyst so eloquently put it, "Congress as an institution brought all of 
its foreign affairs authorities to bear in enacting one of the most successful legisla- 
tive initiatives of foreign policy making in U.S. history. . . . this law stands as a 
model of decisive action by Congress with energy and dispatch to secure and ad- 
vance the nation's foreign interests. By an unusual exercise of bicameral and bipar- 
tisan cooperation. Congress used the legislative power competently at a moment of 
dramatic change in U.S. policy to serve both the ends of the executive and the na- 
tional interest."! 

Very significant is that the Congress responded to defective policy proposals of the 
President by making the best of what it clearly perceived to be an undesirable and, 
in the eyes of many, dangerous situation. Moreover, the fundamental changes im- 
posed by Congress conferred great significance on the future of our relationship with 
Taiwan, especially in the sector of providing adequate weapons to Taiwan so that 


iTerry Emerson, 'TheTaiwan Relations Act— Successful Foreign Policy Making By Congress," 
Address to The Asia Society, Los Angeles, April 22, 1988. 
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it might defend itseif against the oniy reai source of future aggression, the PRC, 
and it inciuded specific ianguage identifying boycotts and embargoes as a "threat 
to peace" and "of grave concern" to the United States. 

So, twenty years iater the United States again finds itseif in a state of reiative 
confusion vis-a-vis China and the handiing of Taiwan’s future security. The PRC has 
adroitiy piayed a waiting game, insisting that its version of the future of Taiwan 
is the oniy vaiid outcome; in its eyes, Taiwan is a "renegade" province ruied by a 
non-existent, iiiegai digue, and it has not renounced the use of force to reincor- 
porate Taiwan under Beijing's controi. The issue of Hong Kong having been 
"soived," China wiii reacquire control of Macao later this year, leaving only Taiwan 
as an outstanding "issue." 

I cite this important history because we have clearly entered a period of rough 
sailing in our relations with the People's Republic of China. There is no question 
that the bombing of the Chinese Embass;y in Belgrade was a monumental blunder, 
whether an accident or not, and that China is incensed. But China's disproportion- 
ate reaction, fanning nationalistic sentiment and allowing mobs to attack our Em- 
bassy in retaliation is an ominous signal, not just petulant behavior. Its vituperative 
attacks on the United States and on those who insist that Taiwan's safety represent 
a vital American national security interest has been unceasing. Perhaps stung by 
the documented nuclear espionage revelations of the Cox Committee, as well as the 
disclosure of its brazen attempts to influence U.S. elections through illegal campaign 
contributions, not to mention the Administration's mishandling of its prospective 
entry into the WTO, China feels that the best defense is a vigorous offense, and that 
leverage over the United States can be found in the unremitting hostility of a vic- 
tim. 

The Bill (S. 693) the Committee now considers makes twenty important findings 
and then proceeds to direct the Departments of State and Defense to make available 
a variety of defensive weapons that will update and modernize Taiwan's ability to 
defend itself. The Administration opposes the Bill, as we have heard today; it argues 
that theTaiwan Relations Act is working and does not require adjustment or ampli- 
fication. Moreover, it is clear that the Administration entertains a real fear of fur- 
ther "upsetting" the PRC. 

It seems that the Administration also considers S. 693 to be intrusive, in that it 
would place unwanted restrictions on the ability of the Executive Branch to conduct 
foreign affairs and would amount to Congressional "micromanagement." Perhaps 
these arguments could be considered in the context of other policy matters, but are 
certainly not valid in the matter of Taiwan’s security. The Congress has a special, 
ongoing responsibility to insure that the law, reflecting both its legislative intent 
and the overwhelming support of the American people, is upheld. 

In my view, theTaiwan Relations Act is clearly not now being implemented fully 
or faithfully; if it were, there would have been no need for Congress to assert its 
prerogative, no need to draft S. 693 in the first place. During the twelve years of 
the Reagan and Bush Administration, the TRA was implemented to the satisfaction 
of the Congress, even though there were occasional disagreements on details. In the 
six and a half years of the Clinton Administration, theTRA has been slowly eroded, 
and notably since the visit of President Clinton to China last J une, when he 
inexplicably embraced Beijing's "three noes" regarding Taiwan. This was an impor- 
tant tilt, a change in U.S. policy. The Taiwan Relations Act gives great latitude to 
the President, who implements the law on a day-to-day basis and conducts relations 
with Taiwan and the PRC. 

From the outset, Beijing has simply rejected theTaiwan Relations Act as a gross 
interference in its "internal affairs." China repeatedly declares the TRA to be null 
and void, of no significance whatever. It insists that the three communiques are the 
only basis for the Sino-American relationship. I have heard that argument since 
Deng Tsiao Peng recited it to me in August 1980. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the nub of the argument: does the law -of the land, the 
Taiwan Relations Act, take precedence over diplomatic communiques? The Adminis- 
tration may think it does not, and in this respect it seems to lean toward agreement 
with the PRC interpretation. However, Finding (11) of S. 693 puts it clearly: "As 
has been affirmed on several occasions by the Executive Branch of Government, the 
provisions of theTaiwan Relations Act take legal precedence over any communique 
with the People's Republic of China." It is clearly the prerogative of Congress to 
state this in an unambiguous way; in fact, it is necessary to do so because the Ad- 
ministration misleads the Congress and the American p^le when it insists it has 
just been following the precedents of previous Administrations. According to the 
Legal Adviser of the Department of State in 1982, none of these communiques con- 
stitutes a treaty or a "legally binding international agreement creating obligations 
ands rights under international law" but rather are statements of future U.S. policy. 
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I come now to the central point of S. 693, the provision of defensive armaments 
to Taiwan. The very first stated purpose of the TRA is "to help maintain peace, se- 
curity and stability in the Western Pacific." To accomplish this, the law states clear- 
ly that "the President and the Congress shall determine the nature and quantity 
of such defense articles and services based solely upon their judgment of the needs 
of Taiwan." Mr. Chairman, China continues arming and equipping its forces in a 
manner far in excess of its legitimate defensive requirements. It has-not renounced 
the use of force against Taiwan, despite the fact that our communiques with Taiwan 
are predicated upon the peaceful resolution of differences between the two sides. 

Recently, China has announced that it has a neutron weapon; tested a new road 
mobile missile, the DF-31, and it People's Liberation Air Force has now initiated 
a sortie rate into the Taiwan Strait at a level not matched since the crisis of 1958, 
forty-one years ago. Many of these aggressive sorties, especially those involving the 
Russian SU-27SK, equipped with hignly effective missiles, are flying out to the mid- 
line of the Taiwan Strait. Thus far, the Republic of China Air Force has avoided 
any mid-line confrontation, but is prepared to respond to any attack. These heavy 
psychological and simulated assault tactics are provocative in the extreme, and may 
lend credence to the theory held by some that Beijing, anxious for something special 
to celebrate at its 50th anniversary of the founding of the PRC on October 1 of this 
year, would countenance a round of preliminary combat with Taiwan under con- 
trolled conditions. 

If the Administration really believes that the defense of Taiwan's democracy is 
hinged to the continuity of its capability to deter war, why does it threaten to penal- 
ize Taiwan by withholding arms transfers and technical cooperation? Why did the 
Secretary of State make the incredible statement that Taiwanese elaboration of 
President LeeTeng Flui'sJ uly 9th speech "doesn't quite do it", as if to put Taiwan 
in the corner and pressure it to hurry up and sign "interim agreements" leading to 
reunification with the PRC? Should President LeeTeng Flui issue a full mea culpa 
and petition Beijing for its understanding? After all, for Taiwan, preservation of its 
freedom to choose is essentially a matter of life or death. 

Doesn't this policy stance actually put the United States on the side of the repres- 
sive and hostile PRC regime? The same folks who gave us Tienanmen Square: who 
repress and jail democratic dissidents: who mobilize to crush spiritual movements 
like the Falun Gong and issue an arrest warrant for its leader who lives in the U.S.; 
who systematically violate every principle of human rights; who continue to sub- 
jugate Tibet? At what price can we finally achieve, or purchase, a decent and stable 
relationship with the People's Republic of China? 

Last week The Economist put it correctly when it wrote: 'The threat of force has 
become almost a kneejerk reaction for China's leaders whenever Taiwan displeases 
them. They need to realize that this hinders rather than helps China's goal of reuni- 
fication. Not only does it antagonize Taiwan's people; it also helps to build up other 
countries' support for Taiwan's right to decide its own future. ... to draw Taiwan 
into reunion, China will need to win the support of Taiwan's people. Its current be- 
havior is a demonstration of how not to do it." (J uly 24th 1999, p. 18). 

Some specialists argue that China would be willing to fight the United States over 
Taiwan, either now or soon, and that this new possibility introduces a new dimen- 
sion to our policy deliberations. Given the pace of China's military power buildup, 
far in excess of its defensive requirements, we must fairly conclude that China an- 
ticipates that it will need to project its power in the region. One purpose of doing 
that would be to displace, eventually, the United States as the principal deter- 
minant of security in the Western Pacific; another would be to demonstrate suffi- 
cient muscle to persuade its neighbors to "go along and get along," provided it will 
be on China's terms; but the meet ominous reason for the accumulation of military 
power appears to be the subjugation of Taiwan, preferably by the threat of force, 
and in extremis the actual use of force, while being able to deter the United States 
from intervening. 

This evolving situation requires us to Icxik again at our own capabilities and our 
long-term strategy. We cannot and should not prcxreed on the assumption that we 
will be drawn into conflict with China for any reason, yet neither can we afford to 
abandon our role in the region. 

Earlier this year the Department of Defense provided the Congress with it assess- 
ment of The Security Situation in the Taiwan Strait. It forecasts that "by 2005 the 
PLA will possess the capability to attack Taiwan with air and missile strikes which 
would degrade key military facilities and damage the island's economic infrastruc- 
ture . . . retain the ability to interdict and blockade the island's principal ports." 
In view of this increasing threat, the provisions of S.693 will be of major assistance 
to Taiwan in its effort to remain free, democratic and prosperous. That is what Tai- 
wan wants, and it is what we ought to want as well. 
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Like all legislation, the Taiwan Relations Act is not frozen in time. S. 693 is con- 
sistent with theTaiwan Relations Act; it properly elaborates theTRA in the strate- 
gic conditions that prevail today and into the next decade. It is a response to 
present needs, and is but the continuation of an insurance policy wisely enacted 
through Congressional initiative twenty years ago. 

The Chairman. Mr. Allen, thank you very much. 

Secretary Weinberger. And let me say that these two gentlemen 
happen to be on the program at a dinner I attended not long ago. 
And they were eloquent that night, as well. We welcome you, sir. 
You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, CHAIRMAN, 
FORBES, INC., WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Weinberger. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
honored, of course, to be called to testify before this committee on 
these very important questions and particularly this important leg- 
islation that you are considering. I thought I would just make a 
few brief remarks, rather than a long formal statement, and would 
be glad to try to respond to questions that you might ask. 

The Taiwan Security Enhancement Act does seem to me to be 
one that is vitally needed now. And I am going to look back to the 
August 17, 1982 communique, and then look forward to the act 
that you are considering. 

A great many people have taken the basic position, or seem to 
take the position, that Mr. Allen pointed out recently, that the 
communiques changed everything and constituted a binding prom- 
ise on us not to carry out the terms of the Taiwan Relations Act 
to maintain Taiwan's defensive position, but to reduce the amount 
of support we were going to supply to Taiwan down till it got to 
zero. 

I think it should be clear, and one of the best things about the 
Senate bill you are considering, is that it makes it very clear that 
the communique did not override the statute, which should have 
been obvious to everyone, and that a communique cannot do any- 
thing other than do what it purports to do. Which is a summary 
of talks that can never supersede or change the meaning of the 
Taiwan Relations Act or our basic policy. 

The communique is basically somewhat ambiguous, but it cer- 
tainly does require us to keep on helping Taiwan maintain some 
kind of defensive capabilities, although it does have the basic 
thrust of going down to the zero point on supplying- those. As I 
think most people here particularly know, communiques are nearly 
always written before the meetings. Sometimes the meeting is basi- 
cally simply so that the communique can be issued. And they do 
not purport to do anything other than summarize what people 
drafting the communique from both sides rather hope will come out 
of the meeting. 

To the best of my knowledge, there was no Defense Department 
participation in the preparation of that communique. And it 
seemed to be, to my knowledge— or at least it was promoted at the 
time— as being based on the assumption that the PRC itself would 
also greatly r&uce its armaments and reduce its forces. And it of 
course has done neither, quite to the contrary. So I do not think 
that we should be hampered by, or felt that we are in any way 
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bound by, what is said by the communique, nor should we accept 
the argument that the communique sets the policy of the United 
States. 

I think we also have to consider China's changed attitudes. When 
I was Secretary of Defense, I made two or three trips there at their 
request, and they came over here, and we had a very well-estab- 
lished, healthy, military-to-military relationship. It was because at 
that time what they most wanted was a defensive capability 
against the long, 1,800-mile border they had with the then-Soviet 
Union. And we worked with them to help them improve, in ways 
that they wanted, their defensive capabilities. And it was basically 
consistent with our policies at the time. 

What has changed now in the last 2 or 3 years— or more than 
that, I guess about the last 4 or 5 years— is their apparent desires 
and goals with respect to their defense. They no longer seem to be 
nearly as interest^ in getting a defensive capability since the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union as they are to get an offensive capability, 
getting the kinds of weapons that would be primarily of use in of- 
fensive operations. 

They have been very aggressive in their foreign policy, particu- 
larly with respect to the Spratly Islands, and dropping their mis- 
siles in Taiwan's waters and various quite incendiary statements 
by their high officials. And they have been certainly acquiring nu- 
clear and neutron bomb capabilities, some of which they had, and 
some of which they are acquiring with American technologies, ac- 
quired as detailed in the Cox report. 

They have also expressed vigorous anger at the renewal of the 
J apanese-U.S. security pact, which is a defensive pact. And it al- 
ways leaves me a little suspicious when anybody is very angry 
about the renewal of a defensive pact, because it makes me suspect 
that they might possibly have offensive intentions in mind which 
the defensive pact would weaken. 

They have also expressed their fury at our working with J apan 
and Taiwan on missile defenses, despite the fact that they have a 
very large number of rockets aimed at Taiwan. And there has been 
a very heavy increase in both their arms and submarines facing 
Taiwan, as was pointed out in, I think, an extremely perceptive 
editorial in the Washington Post that was put into the record ear- 
lier today. 

So all of that I think emphasizes very strongly the need for the 
clarity and strength that is set out in the Helms bill. The Helms 
bill calls for lifting restrictions on arms sales. And I heard it criti- 
cized on that ground just a moment ago by the State DqDartment 
representative. It calls for ending the ban on high-level military ex- 
changes. And that would certainly be welcome, because there is 
now an artificiality to that, that even goes to the extent of requir- 
ing any of the Taiwan military officials to meet with United States 
military officials in some kind of unofficial building instead of the 
Pentagon. 

And also the bill provides for providing Taiwan with key weapon 
systems, including theater missile defense. And I would hope that 
the early warning radar would be included in that. All of this 
would make it much harder for the Chinese military to use, or even 
to threaten, force against Taiwan. 
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President Lee's statements have been cited on all sides of all 
kinds of arguments recently, but what they do is simply recognize 
the facts as they are— the fact that there are two separate states 
now, with a state-to-state relationship, and that the unification 
which was before emphasized, they repeated again in the state- 
ment of Mr. Koo, the head of their Trans-Strait Negotiating Com- 
mittee, that the unification might come when China itself, the 
mainland, changes, but that that has not been the case and it is 
not now the case. 

The forces that the PRC has created in China only emphasize, 
I think, China's aggressive intentions to win back Taiwan, and 
therefore Taiwan's need for support and clarification and help. And 
that is what I think the bill that is before you does and why I think 
that bill should be enacted in the form in which it is now. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. 

Dr. Lampton. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID M. LAMPTON, PH.D., DIRECTOR, CHI- 
NESE STUDIES, J OHNS HOPKINS-SAIS AND THE NIXON CEN- 
TER, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Lampton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I appreciate the opportunity to be with you and share 
my views. And I would ask that the full written testimony be in- 
cluded in the record. 

The Chairman. It will. 

Dr. Lampton. Thank you. 

The chairman of this committee played a major role in develop- 
ing the Taiwan Relations Act 20 years ago. And as everybody here 
has said, this has been a very successful piece of legislation. I think 
it has served our country well, and the people of Taiwan well. 
Therefore, it is with considerable forethought that I say that the 
proposed legislation will undo the good work of the Taiwan Rela- 
tions Act. 

My areas of concern with respect to S. 693 fall into six areas. 
And I would like to associate myself with the remarks at the start 
of this hearing by Senator Biden and Senator Baucus. 

My first concern is that the TRA, in conjunction with the three 
communiques and other statements and correspondence, has pro- 
vided a very successful framework for managing a complicated and 
sensitive three-way relationship. The proposed legislation is there- 
fore unnecessary. The 20 years since adoption of the TRA have wit- 
nessed enormous progress on Taiwan, and I will not bore you with 
it all. 

With respect to cross-Strait security, however, while there are 
worries— and these are legitimate worries, including China's naval 
and air force and missile modernization— there is also progress in 
cross-Strait security to report. Put bluntly, if security were per- 
ceived to be so tenuous on Taiwan, and cross-Strait ties so perilous, 
why is it that 40,000 Taiwan firms have contracted $40 billion of 
investment on the mainland? Why is it that one-third of Taiwan's 
total information industry output is produced in plants located on 
the mainland? 
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The proposed legislation also is unnecessary because considerable 
authority proposed in S. 693 already exist in theTRA, particularly 
with respect to defensive weapon sales. Further, the premise that 
weapon sales have been inadequate is undermined by the figures 
on past and current arms sales and delivery to Taiwan, which I 
provide in my written testimony. These sales and deliveries have 
included F-16's, the Patriot missile. Perry- and Knox-class frigates, 
and, most recently, early warning radars and aircraft parts. 

Indeed, many of the analysts in our U.S. Defense Department 
and elsewhere in the security community in Washington argue that 
Taiwan's biggest problem is absorbing and maintaining weapons 
and training an adequate number of personnel to use the equip- 
ment already provided. Figures provided in my written testimony 
show that 1997 FMS, foreign military sales, deliveries were eight 
and a half times bigger than the 1981 level in constant 1982 dol- 
lars. 

Second, as I mentioned to President Lee Teng-hui when I had 
the opportunity to meet with him on J une 24 of this year, in order 
to achieve comprehensive security, we need to focus not simply on 
military prowess and hardware, as important as those are, but also 
on the incentives for Beijing to avoid employing coercion. Conced- 
ing that there is an important role for deterrence, we need to ask 
why Beijing has not, for the most part, exerted force against Tai- 
wan during the last three decades? An important part of the an- 
swer lies in U.S. military power and credibility, as well as the limi- 
tations on Beijing's own power. 

But this is only part of the answer. The more comprehensive ex- 
planation is that there has been a balanced framework of three 
considerations in Beijing's calculus. First, the United States must 
be credible and constant. Beijing launched missiles in 1995 and 
1996, in part, because Washington was not credible, either in terms 
of observing past agreements and understandings with the PRC or 
in terms of meeting military threats against Taiwan. 

Second, Beijing must believe that time is not working against 
eventual reunification. And, third, Beijing must have a stake in a 
positive framework of cooperation with America that makes coer- 
cion very expensive to its interests. 

Frankly, the proposed legislation, in my view, upsets this deli- 
cate balance among these three considerations, by giving the PRC 
less of a stake in good relations with the United States and by sig- 
nalling to many in China that time is eroding any possibility of re- 
unification. Most fundamentally, I believe Beijing will initiate con- 
flict, even knowing it will lose, rather than acquiesce to an inde- 
pendent Taiwan. 

Third, the proposed legislation would amount to a substantial 
restoration of the 1954 Mutual Defense Treaty with Taiwan, and 
therefore be inconsistent with the cornerstone of the normalization 
agreements of December 1978. Further, at the same time that 
America must seek to deter the use of force by the PRC— and I do 
think we are all very concerned to do that— the United States also 
must discourage Taipei from so taking U.S. military support for 
granted that various political forces on the island feel they can 
change the status quo with impunity, and drag the United States 
into conflict. 
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The fourth concern, relates to the bill's provisions with respect to 
theater missile defense. To be talking about, quote, "authorizing," 
end quote, the provision of Upper-Tier, presumably, high-altitude 
systems, that have not yet gone beyond testing or the drawing 
board is both premature and it is unwise. 

It is premature because usually before encouraging weapon sales, 
we want to fully understand what we are proposing to transfer, 
both in terms of the level of technology and the obligations it might 
impose on the United States. The bill's provisions are unwise be- 
cause, if enacted, those provisions would accelerate the already 
worrisome growth of short-range and other missiles in the PRC, 
and provide an incentive for a regional arms race. 

Fifth, the timing of this bill is particularly unfortunate given the 
convergence of the following developments: the uproar over Presi- 
dent Lee Teng-hui's J uly 9 remarks, the already deteriorated state 
of U.S. -China relations in the wake of the mistaken bombing of the 
Belgrade Embassy, and the very unfortunate and I think reprehen- 
sible anti-American violence in the aftermath of that tragedy. 

Sixth, therefore, at this moment in U.S.-China-Taiwan relations, 
Washington ought to be pursuing available opportunities to en- 
hance tine security and welfare of all the people involved. Here I 
have in mind Beijing and Taipei's accession to the World Trade Or- 
ganization. Once both the mainland and Taiwan are in the WTO, 
each will have obligations to conduct its economic relations with 
the other according to international norms and in more efficient 
ways than now possible. 

So my principal recommendation is just very simple. Let us con- 
centrate our efforts in directions for the moment that foster posi- 
tive interaction. There is plenty of time to consider other alter- 
natives should they prove advisable. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Lampton follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David M. Lampton 

ENHANCING GLOBAL, REGIONAL, AND TAIWAN SECURITY FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST 

CENTURY 

Mr. Chairman and Committee Members, I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
before you and provide my views on "S. 693, The Taiwan Security Enhancement 
Act." The Chairman of this Committee piayed a major role in developing the Taiwan 
Relations Act (TRA) twenty years ago. That legislation, as I testified before this 
Committee on March 25th of this year, has contributed to stability in East Asia and 
fostered an environment that has allowed the people of Taiwan to make the stun- 
ning social, economic, and political progress over the last two decades that we all 
admire. 

Therefore, it is with considerable forethought that I say that the proposed legisla- 
tion will undo the good work of the TRA. Were the proposed legislation to become 
law it would make unachievable the principal objective of the TRA, which was "to 
help maintain peace, security, and stability in the Western Pacific."^ Were this bill 
to become law it would not enhance the security of Taiwan's people about which all 
Americans are concerned, it would not promote regional stability, none of our allies 
in the region would be reassured by its passage, and its passage would increase the 
chances that American fighting men and women will become embroiled in hos- 
tilities. 

The Taiwan Strait, is one of three or four flashpoints in the world today that 
could rapidly explode to drag America into direct conflict involving significant pow- 


I'Taiwan Relations Act," (April 10, 1979), in Richard Solomon, ed., TheChina Factor (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, Nj : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1981), p. 304. 
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ers— the Balkans, the Middle East, and the Korean Peninsula are surely three oth- 
ers. This suggests that America must manage its involvement in cross-Strait rela- 
tions with the utmost care. And further, because the People's Republic of China 
(PRC) is an important player in all four potential flash points mentioned above, a 
productive relationship with Beijing is not a luxury, it is essential. We could simply 
forget Chinese cooperation either bilaterally or multilaterally in these hotspots if the 
proposed l^islation is adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, my areas of concern with respect to the proposed legislation fall 
into six categories: 

1. The TRA (in conjunction with the Three Communiques and other statements and 
correspondence^ has provided a very successfui framework for managing a com- 
plicated and sensitive three-way relationship. The proposed legislation is there 
fore unnecessary 

The twenty years since adoption of the TRA have witnessed enormous progress 
on Taiwan as measured not only by per capita GNP growth (1978 US$1,450 to 1997 
US$13,467), but also in terms of political and personal freedom. This expansion of 
freedom is evidenced in the 1987 abolition of martial law, the development of a com- 
petitive party system in the late- 1980s and throughout the 1990s, the first direct, 
popular election of the president in 1996, and a second, even more competitive presi- 
dential election scheduled for March of next year. 

With respect to cross-Strait relations and security, the changes have been stagger- 
ing over the last fifteen years as well. While there are worries (such as Beijing's 
emphasis on naval, air force, and missile modernization discussed below), there also 
is progress to report. Put bluntly, if security were perceived to be so tenuous on the 
island, and cross-Strait ties so perilous, 40,000 Taiwan firms would not have con- 
tracted to invest around US$40 billion on the mainland and Taiwan would not be 
sourcing a large chunk of its computer components in the PRC. Indeed, "one-third 
of the Taiwan information industry's total output is produced in plants located in 
mainland China. And finally, in 1997, if one includes the approximately US$16 
billion worth of goods exported [from Taiwan] to Hong Kong, China was Taiwan's 
largest market and Taiwan was China's first-ranking supplier.^ 

The proposed legislation not only is unnecessary because there is little evidence 
that Taiwan's security concerns have inhibited social, political, or economic progress, 
the legislation also is unnecessary because considerable legislative authority pro- 
posed in "S. 693" already exists in the TRA. With respect to the more specific provi- 
sions of "S. 693," for example, many of the measures outlined in Sec. 5-f-l-4 and 
5-g-l-4, and elsewhere in the bill, merely "authorize" the president to approve sales 
for which the TRA already provides authority. Under the TRA, the U .S. Government 
has a mandate to provide Taiwan with "arms of a defensive character" (TRA, 2-b- 
5). 

F urther, the TRA's stricture that weapons be of "a defensive character" is impor- 
tant. While some weapons systems mentioned in the proposed legislation would 
seem to fall pretty clearly into the "defensive" category, there can be considerable 
debate about other proposed systems, such as submarines. In short, the proposed 
legislation "authorizes" much that already is permitted and, in some cases, suggests 
departures that do not adhere to the prudent intent of the TRA. 

Redundancy aside, there is an inaccurate premise underlying the Taiwan Security 
Enhancement Act which is stated in "Finding (20)— The current defense relationship 
between the United States and Taiwan is deficient in terms of its capacity over the 
long term to counter and deter potential aggression against Taiwan by the People's 
Republic of China." This premise is undermined not only by U.S. behavior during 
the last twenty years, particularly in March 1996, and by Taiwan's progress over 
the two decades since the adoption of the TRA, it also is undermined by the figures 
on past and current arms sales and deliveries to Taiwan. These sales and/or deliv- 
eries have included F-16s, the Patriot missile. Perry- and Knox-class frigates, and 
most recently early-warning radars. Indeed, many analysts in our U.S. defense 
agencies argue that Taiwan's problem is absorbing weapons and training an ade- 
quate number of personnel to use the equipment already provided. F urther, the idea 
that the August 1982 United States-China J oint Communique on U.S. Arms Sales 
to Taiwan has hamstrung transfers to the island is belied by the figures provided 
in Appendix A. If one looks at the constant dollar figures in the right-hand column, 
annual foreign military sales (FMS) deliveries have been much bigger in the 1990s 


2Ralph N. Clough, Cooperation or Conflict in the Taiwan Strait? (Lanham: Rowman & 
Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 1999); pp- 54-55. 

^Mainland Affairs Council, Taiwan, Liang-An Economic Statistical Monthly, No. 74, October 
1998. 
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than they were in the 1980s, much less the 1970s: this is true even if one does not 
attach undue importance to the 1997 deliveries that were about 8.5 times the 1981 
level because of the delivery of big ticket items, including the first F-16s. In fact, 
the PRC complains bitterly that U.S. sales have violated the 1982 solemn commit- 
ment of the U nited States. 

Further, in formulating its policies, the United States should attach great impor- 
tance to the PRC's actual, demonstrated military capabilities, rather than simply ex- 
trapolating China's present research efforts (and mainland think tank ruminations 
about desirable future systems) into future capabilities. J udging by China's past his- 
tory, Beijing has not found it easy to move systems from design, to production, to 
deployment, to the capacity to make complex systems operational, much less to em- 
ploy complex systems in a combined forces mode.'* To take just a most recent exam- 
ple, with respect to the SU-27 fighter aircraft purchased from Russia, the PRC has 
found it very difficult to establish domestic production, with Jane's Information 
Group reporting that, 'The first two locally assembled aircraft had to be hastily re- 
assembled after their inaugural flights because of sub-standard work . . Further, 
the Chinese have to send the SU-27 power plant back to Russia for repair. I n short, 
we all should react more to what China does than to what some in its military say 
they want to do. 

2. /4s an American group of which i was part mentioned to President Lee Teng-hui 
when we met with him on J une24, 1999, in order to achie/e comprehensive secu- 
rity, we all need “to focus not simply on military prowess and hardware, but also 
on the incentives for Beijing to avoid employing coercion."^ Further, security is 
not simply a military concept, in this globalized world it increasingly is an eco- 
nomic concept as well 

Flard facts are stubborn things and one immutable fact is that the 22 million peo- 
ple of Taiwan are about 100 miles from 1.3 billion people whose economy has grown 
over the last decade by around ten percent annually. We do not want to put the 
people of Taiwan in the same position that Cuba found itself, namely very close to 
a continental power with which it has conflictual relations while its (former) secu- 
rity patron was thousands of miles away and subject to distraction and shifting pri- 
orities. 

F urther, the people of Taiwan, not the least President Lee Teng-hui, have defined 
the PRC as Taiwan's "economic hinterland" and economic growth as a decisive fac- 
tor in their future security. Consequently, adopting a posture that makes coopera- 
tive cross-Strait economic and other relations impossible works against any reason- 
able notion of Taiwan's economic future, against any concept of comprehensive secu- 
rity, and is premised on the eternal and growing commitment of a distant power 
to the needs of a small society very near to the world's biggest state. As a joint 
working group of Taiwan and American citizens ('The Taiwan Assembly" convened 
by the American Assembly and the Institute of International Relations in Taipei) 
just agreed in J une in Taiwan, "Without direct linkages to the PRC market, inter- 
national business interest will remain limited and the Asia-Pacific Regional Oper- 
ations Center [which Taiwan would like to become] is unlikely to succeed."^ 

Even if we limit our discussion to narrower and more conventional notions of se- 
curity, and concede that there is an important role for "deterrence," we need to ask 
why Beijing has not, for the most part, exerted force against Taiwan during the last 
three decades. An important part of the answer lies in U.S. military power and the 
credibility of American implied and explicit commitments, as well as limitations on 
the PRC's own force projection abilities. But, this is only part of the answer. The 
more comprehensive explanation is that there has been a balanced framework of 
three considerations in Beijing's calculus. Only when all three considerations are in 
alignment will Beijing be most likely to refrain from coerd on . Beijing, I believe, cur- 
rently is willing to lose a conflict with the United States rather than idly sit by and 
watch its long-term aspirations regarding Taiwan be ignored or jettisoned: 

• First, the United States must be credible and constant. Beijing launched mis- 
siles in 1995-96, in part, because Washington wasn't credible either in terms 


‘‘Kenneth W. Allen, Glenn Krumel, and Jonathan D. Pollack, China's Air Force Enters the 
21st Century {Santa Monica: RAND, 1995), pp. xlll-xxl. 

ane's I nformatlon Group, Ltd., "China-assembled Su-27s make their first flights," Asla-Pa- 
clflc, Vol. 31, No. 8 (February 24, 1999). 

^American Assembly, 'Taiwan and America: How to Contribute to Peace and Prosperity In 
Asia and the World," forthcoming American Assembly, summer 1999, p. 7 (draft). 

^American Assembly, 'Taiwan and America: How to Contribute to Peace and Prosperity In 
Asia and the World," forthcoming American Assembly, summer 1999, p. 15 (draft). 
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of observing past agreements and understandings with the PRC or in terms of 
meeting mifitary threats against Taiwan; 

• Second, Beijing must beiievethat time is not working against eventuai "reunifi- 
cation." Conciseiy, there has to be hope; and, 

• Third, Beijing must have a genuine stake in a positive framework of cooperation 
with America and the West that makes the use of coercion very expensive to 
its other interests. 

Frankiy, the proposed iegisiation upsets thedeiicate baiance among these three con- 
siderations by giving the PRC iess of a stake in good relations with the United 
States and by signaling to many in China that time is eroding any possibility of re- 
unification. 

What is notable from the last two decades' experience is that Taiwan's security 
is most compromised when Washington and Beijing are unable to manage their own 
bilateral ties effectively. It is no accident that the 1982 Arms Sales Communique 
was signed at a point of stress in U.S. -China ties; that missiles were fired at an- 
other point of stress in the mid-1990s: and that the 'Three No's" (to which I know 
the Chairman of this Committee is opposed) was promulgated publicly in the after- 
math of the mid-1990s problems. In short, an unproductive and conflict-laden U.S.- 
China relationship is bad for Taiwan's security because it produces efforts to im- 
prove ties that do not always reassure residents of Taiwan. If I could convince my 
friends in Taiwan ofjust one thing, it would be that they do not have an interest 
in hostile U.S. -China ties. 

Further, the passage of "S. 693" would reinforce the erroneous but widely held 
belief in the PRC that the United States is affirmatively dedicated, per se, to Tai- 
wan's permanent separation from the rest of China. We all should remember that 
the "One China, Peacefully Achieved, Policy" has not simply been the policy of six 
successive U.S. administrations, it was fundamental to the Cairo Declaration of 
1943 and has been United States policy since at least that time. If Washington is 
perceived to be moving away from the "One China, Peacefully Achieved, Policy," Bei- 
jing will be even less willing to renounce its threat to use force against Taiwan. In 
the end, Taiwan's comprehensive security can only be negotiated across the Strait, 
not assured by Washington. And, as the Flippocratic Oath suggests, "First do no 
harm." 

3. The proposed legislation would amount to a substantial restoration of the 1954 
Mutual Defense Treaty and thereby be inconsistent with a cornerstone of the nor- 
malization agreements of December 1978, namely the text of the “Unilateral 
Statement by the United States Government," in which the United States termi- 
nated its Mutual Ddfmse Treaty with Taipei in accord with the Treaty's provi- 
sions 

What is referred to as 'The Plan" in "S. 693" (5-b-l-3 and 5-c) and other portions 
of the bill, if adopted as law, would constitute a substantial functional reconstitution 
of the Defense Treaty with Taiwan and would remove a cornerstone from the edifice 
of normalization between the United States and the PRC. In particular, I have in 
mind such proposed activities as enhancement of programs and arrangements for 
operational training and exchanges of military personnel in areas such as doctrine, 
force planning, and operational methods "between the armed forces of the United 
States and Taiwan." Also, the proposed "secure direct communications between the 
United States Pacific Command and the Taiwan Military Command" move in the 
same direction. 

Beyond the risks that these provisions present to the architecture of normaliza- 
tion with the PRC, I have other reservations about moving in this direction. I noted 
with interest one of this bill's co-sponsors (Senator Torricelli) characterization (as 
reported by Taiwan's news service, CNA) of the J uly 9, 1999 interview by Taiwan 
President Lee Teng-hui ^ as "not helpful" and the Senator's well-grounded worry 
that Taiwan is "running the risk of isolating itself."® More to the point in the con- 
text of the present discussion, however, is the fact that at the same time that Amer- 
ica must seek to deter the use of force by the PRC against the people of Taiwan, 
Washington also must discourage Taiwan from so taking U.S. military support for 
granted that various political forces on the island feel they can seek to change the 
status quo with impunity and drag the United States into a conflict that is neither 
in our interests, in Taiwan's own interests, in the interests of regional peace and 
stability, nor is it necessary. To put it most starkly, in seeking to achieve only the 


®Lee Teng-hui, "Response to Questions Submitted by Deutsche Welie," J uiy 9, 1999 (Docu- 
ment provided by TECRO). 

®Centrai News Agency, Taipei, "US Senator Says Taiwan Risking Isolation in Redefinition of 
Taipei-Beijing Ties," in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, J uly 17, 1999, FE/D3589/F. 
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meet modest of improvements in a very good status quo, some in Taiwan are not 
oniy putting that status quo at risk, they aiso may be jeopardizing the regionai sta- 
biiity that has served everyone in the Pacific Basin so weli for the iast quarter cen- 
tury. In my view, the increment of gain being sought by some in Taiwan is not 
worth the risk Americans are being asked to shouider. 

To paraphrase a former U.S. Government offidai, it is unwise to write any exter- 
nai society a biank check to befiiied out in American biood. Americans reaiizethat 
they have obiigations when unprovoked threats are made against the peopie of Tai- 
wan, as evidenced in the March 1996 dispatch of two U.S. carrier battie groups to 
the waters off Taiwan. However, it is unnecessary and doubiy provocative to provide 
guarantees beyond this. And finaiiy, the degree to which Taiwan did not feei it nec- 
essary to consuit with the United States before its iatest moves indicates a troubiing 
insensitivity to American concerns and interests. 

4. Another area of concern relates to the bill's provisions with respect to Theater Mis- 

sile Defenses CTMD)—5-d-l-2. To be talking about "authorizing" the provision of 
(presumably high altitude systems that have not yet gone beyond testing or the 
drawing board is both premature and unwise 

It is premature because usuaiiy before encouraging the saie of weapons we want 
to fuiiy understand what we are proposing to transfer, both in terms of its ievel of 
technoiogy and the obiigations it may impose on the United States. The biii's provi- 
sions are unwise because if enacted those provisions wouid accelerate the already 
worrisome growth of short-range missiles in the PRC. The People's Liberation Army 
(PLA) knows, or at least believes, that it can overcome any likely missile defense. 

I n a perverse way, if adopted this bill would provide the PLA the domestic rationale 
it needs to further accelerate its buildup and modernization— namely that it needs 
more missiles now to overcome an imminent defense. I n fact, such a defense is years 
away, if it comes to pass at all. 

There is a further consideration. If such high altitude missile defense systems are 
developed, they almost certainly will be very expensive. J ust how big of a defense 
(tax) burden do we think a comparatively small society of 22 million people can sus- 
tain and remain economically productive and viable in a very economically competi- 
tive region? I am told that there are more cost-effective ways to protect the island 
from the effects of missile attack with measures such as hardening targets and put- 
ting doors on airplane hangars. 

Further, we don't know if sea-based systems with regional responsibility that re- 
main under American control and ownership will prove to be a preferable option to 
possible direct sale and transfer. Now is no time to even express a preference in 
this regard, given that we don't yet know if we will have ground or sea-based sys- 
tems. 

And finally, to the degree that the provisions of this bill would accelerate a cross- 
Strait arms buildup, it likely would increase the incentives for others in the region, 
J apan and Korea in particular, to augment their military forces. In short, at this 
time America should be looking for ways to constrain an arms race, not providing 
additional rhetorical fuel for one. 

5. The timing of this bill is particularly unfortunate given the convergence of the fol- 

lowing developments: the uproar over President Lee Teng-hui's J uly 9, 1999 re 
marks: the already deteriorated state of U.S. -China relations in the wake of the 
May 8 Belgrade bombing error; and the anti-American violence in the aftermath 
of that tragedy 

The proposed legislation will do nothing to restore confidence between Beijing and 
Washington (indeed it would produce a dramatic deterioration) and, as I said above, 
the less confidence Beijing has in its relationship with Washington, the more hostile 
it becomes to Taiwan. It is hard to imagine a less auspicious moment for the prin- 
cipal proposals embodied in this bill. 

6. At this moment in U.S.-China-Taipe rdations, Washington ought to be pursuing 

available opportunities that truly will enhance the security and welfare of all our 
people— here I have in mind Bajing and Taipa's accession to the World Trade 
Organization 

With the prospect that cross-Strait dialogue will suffer an unfortunate setback be- 
cause of Beijing's apparent unwillingness to continue the dialogue in light of recent 
events, it is important that as many avenues for positive cross-Strait interaction be 
nurtured as possible. It also is important that we not only integrate Beijing into the 
global free-trade regime under commercially sound conditions, but that we also find 
ways to constructively involve the people of Taiwan in the institutions of the world 
order as well. To be frank, Taiwan will in all probability be unable to enter the 
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WTO unless Beijing does. But, once negotiations with Beijing reach a satisfactory 
conclusion, both can participate in the world trade body. 

Once both the mainland and Taiwan are in the WTO, each will have obligations 
to conduct its economic relations with the other according to international norms 
and in more efficient ways than now are possible. In an ironic way, as the prior 
cross-Strait dialogue channels seem to be breaking down, membership for both in 
an international body that encourages positive interaction would provide some im- 
portant compensation. 

My principal recommendation is, therefore, very simple. Let's concentrate our ef- 
forts in directions that foster positive interaction. There is plenty of time to consider 
other alternatives should they prove advisable. The major provisions of this bill will 
neither enhance Taiwan's security or regional stability nor are they consistent with 
my understanding of American interests. 

Appendix A 


U.S. Military Saies to Taiwan (FY 1972-1997) 

(All figures In thousands of U.S. dollars) 


Fiscal Year 

FMS Agreements 


FMS Deliveries 


(current $) 

(constant 1982$) 

(current $) 

(constant 1982$) 

1972 

72,261 

166,730 

35,347 

81,557 

1973 

204,241 

443,741 

66,264 

143,967 

1974 

72,826 

142,544 

92,763 

181,568 

1975 

127,249 

228,293 

113,017 

202,760 

1976 

327,353 

555,097 

134,269 

227,682 

1977 

143,656 

228,732 

139,397 

221,951 

1978 

336,107 

497,357 

134,178 

198,551 

1979 

520,632 

692,192 

180,752 

240,314 

1980 

455,449 

533,507 

209,059 

244,889 

1981 

309,456 

328,642 

373,427 

396,579 

1982 

524,555 

524,555 

386,487 

386,487 

1983 

698,220 

676,570 

388,335 

376,294 

1984 

703,893 

653,947 

298,327 

277,159 

1985 

688,790 

617,679 

337,531 

302,684 

1986 

506,229 

445,501 

243,515 

214,303 

1987 

505,322 

429,250 

357,276 

303,491 

1988 

498,513 

406,788 

503,106 

410,536 

1989 

521,702 

406,212 

393,499 

306,390 

1990 

500,286 

369,580 

454,777 

335,960 

1991 

479,996 

340,298 

549,381 

389,489 

1992 

477,904 

328,947 

711,405 

489,668 

1993 

6 , 274,904 

4 , 193,287 

817,571 

546,353 

1994 

360,891 

235,059 

845,116 

550,448 

1995 

208,003 

131,788 

1 , 352,657 

857,027 

1996 

459,865 

282,879 

852,576 

524,449 

1997 

353,737 

212,704 

5 , 696,155 

3 , 425,121 


Sources: Security Assistance Agency, "Foreign Miiitary Sales, Foreign Military Construction, and Military Assistance Facts" (Washington: De- 
partment of Defense). This report is published annually and figures for previous years are frequently updated. The latest figure available for 
any given year is used here. 1972-1980 figures, which come from the same original source, were obtained from Harry Harding, "A Fragile 
Relationship," (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1992), p. 370. 

Note: Current dollar figures converted to constant 1982 dollars based on U.S. Consumer Price index. 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. 

[The following statement was submitted by Senator Helms in re- 
sponse to Dr. Lampton's prepared statement.] 

Additional Statement of Senator) esse Helms 

Dr. Lampton's use of statistics on defense sales to Taiwan is highly misleading. 
In his testimony. Dr. Lampton notes that inflation-adjusted defense sale deliveries 
to Taiwan are much higher in the 1990's than they were in the 1980's. What he 
failed to state, and what the statistics he himself provided to the committee display, 
is that inflation-adjusted defense sale agreements with Taiwan have been trending 
downward since fiscal 1983, the first full year after the signing of the 1982 
Communique. 
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The cuts in agreed defense sales have been particularly sharp during the Clinton 
administration. In the first four fiscal years of the Clinton administration (1994- 
1997), defense sale agreements with Taiwan averaged just $215 million (in 1982 
constant dollars). This contrasts to the $350 million average level of the early 1990’s 
and the $500-$600 million level of the early 1980's. 

This cut of more than 60 percent since the early 1980's will soon manifest itself 
in sharply lower defense deliveries to Taiwan. The multi-year lag time between de- 
fense agreements and deliveries (which alone accounts for the higher deliveries in 
the 1990's) is about to catch up with Taiwan, at precisely the time Red China's mili- 
tary buildup kicks into high gear. This trend, if not reversed quickly, will have pro- 
foundly negative consequences for Taiwan's, and America's, national security. 

The Chairman. Mr. W<x)lsey. 

STATEMENT OF R. J AMES WOOLSEY, SHEA & GARDNER, 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. WooLSEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am honored to be 
part of this distinguished panel. And I appreciate the chairman's 
and staff's indulgence, in view of the fact that I have just returned 
to town, in letting me testify extemporaneously from notes. I will 
be about the same length as the previous speakers, if that is all 
right. 

I support the Taiwan Security Enhancement Act, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe that under current circumstances, this package is a rea- 
sonable one: the increase in staff at the American Institute in Tai- 
wan, the required Presidential report on Taiwan, defense requests, 
the reassertion of the primacy of the Taiwan Relations Act over the 
1982 communique about arms sales, the enhancement of oper- 
ational training and exercises, the establishment of secure commu- 
nications channels between the U.S. and Taiwan military com- 
mands, and the authorization— not the mandating— of certain arms 
sales. 

It gives me some pause, I must admit, that this list is somewhat 
detailed. I served as general counsel to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, under Senator Stennis, and have served three times as 
a Presidential appointee, in the Defense Department, the State De- 
partment and the intelligence community, in both Republican and 
Democratic administrations. And, frankly, I can teach this issue of 
executive versus congressional prerogatives in the foreign policy 
arena either round or flat. 

But I am generally of the view that detailed implementation is 
best left to the executive. There may be one or two aspects of this 
bill that it would be wise to compromise on, as the committee delib- 
erates and the process moves forward. 

But I am also quite aware that Lord Bryce said that in this 
arena of foreign policy, the United States Constitution is essen- 
tially an invitation to struggle. And in my judgment, where, as 
here, the executive branch's policy is both wrong-head^ and dan- 
gerous, Congress has a duty to the country to try to correct it. And 
I believe that is what you are trying to do with this bill. 

The current situation is, I believe, dangerous. There has been 
much commentary about the Washin^on Post editorial this morn- 
ing. I, too, woulcf endorse it. The PRC has been sending modern 
fighter aircraft into the Strait. It recently seized a Taiwanese ship. 
It fired its new ballistic missile, the DF-31, on which, as someone 
put it, U.S. taxpayers should perhaps be receiving licensing fees. 
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This has followed the stage-managed damage by bussed-in 
crowds to attack the United States Embassy in Beijing a massive 
crackdown on the threat posed, as Beijing sees it, by middle-aged 
people who like to do breathing exercises, and the brutal sentenc- 
ing of those who seek to organize true democracy for China. 

I would suggest that although the triggering incidents leading to 
this series of events seem diverse— our tragic mistake in bombing 
the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade, President Lee Teng-hui's com- 
ment about state-to-state relations being the proper basis for PRC- 
Taiwan negotiations, and the silent demonstration in Beijing by 
the Falun Gong sect— the underlying sources of the PRC's behavior 
are, I believe, essentially two. One, fear of potential political unrest 
stemming from economic change in China; and, two, U.S. policy 
itself. 

First, the disestablishment of the large state-owned enterprises 
in China over the long run will bring some economic freedoms, I 
believe, that will quite possibly help change China and Chinese so- 
ciety and make it more conducive, over time, to political freedoms 
as well. But in the short run, the unemployment from the disestab- 
lishment of those enterprises can lead to substantial instability. 
And the temptation for any autocracy or dictatorship, in the event 
of fearing instability, is often to play the card of nationalism. Na- 
tionalism is most conveniently, by Beijing, directed against Taiwan. 

I believe that it would be excellent if we could see normal trade 
relations between the United States and China. I was sorry to see 
the administration delay some months ago the negotiations over 
the WTO, especially in light of Zhu Rongji's efforts to compromise. 

I n light of some of the criticisms that I am making of the adminis- 
tration for being too lenient with the PRC, I want to say that I be- 
lieve that with respect to the WTO n^otiations, it has been too 
rigid. It is almost as if the administration were taking a leaf from 
the Book of Common Prayer: We have left undone those things we 
ought to have done and we have done those things which we ought 
not to have done. 

Second, although in the above instance I think the administra- 
tion offered insufficient encouragement to Zhu Rongji and other re- 
formers by its negotiating tactics, in many steps, particularly re- 
garding Taiwan, the administration has essentially appeased the 
PRC. There really is no other word for it. And thus, in effect, I be- 
lieve it has encouraged policies of hard-line factions in the PRC, 
particularly with respect to Taiwan. 

I think the administration has done this by reversing its cam- 
paign criticism of the Bush administration for being too accommo- 
dating to the, quote, "butchers of Tiananmen." It has declared a 
strategic partnership with Beijing, a phrase that, given the mili- 
tary source and meaning of the word strategic, the vast majority 
of people would interpret as meaning a de facto military alliance. 
The President has echoed, in his statement in China, Beijing's for- 
mulation of the "three noes," without clearly, at the same time, 
spelling out that it would be unacceptable for the PRC to use force 
in the Taiwan Strait. 

The administration has subordinated relations with the r^ion's 
democracies— j apan. South Korea and Taiwan— by acquiescing to 
PRC pressure, for example, that the President not even visit j apan 
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on his trip iast year to the PRC. The President has spoken favor- 
abiy of the PRC takeover of Hong Kong as a modei for reiations 
between the PRC and Taiwan. The administration has severeiy re- 
stricted arms saies, even i think of deariy defensive systems, to 
Taiwan. And it has, instead of apoiogizing once, deariy, for the 
tragic bombing of the PRC Embassy in Bei grade, apologized so 
many times at so many levels and so effusively that it has de- 
meaned the currency of diplomatic communications on such a sub- 
ject. 

I believe that the administration also, in some ways most trag- 
ically, has maintained a strategic ambiguity about whether or not 
the United States would protect Taiwan if it were attacked by the 
PRC. And a number of these steps— somewhat recent ones— have 
undercut the laudable, if somewhat delayed, dispatch of the two 
aircraft carriers to the waters near Taiwan in 1996, at the time of 
the last crisis. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a very dangerous stance by the 
President and the administration, potentially even a tragic stance. 
When dictatorships see prey such as, for example, Germany viewed 
Czechoslovakia in 1938, they need to be deterred in order for peace 
to be protected. The sort of ambiguity the administration espouses 
was the heart of Britain's and France's position with respect to 
Germany's eastern neighbors in the 1930's. Needless to say, that 
policy of ambiguity did not work well. 

Probably no one was more surprised than Hitler when the indeci- 
sive Western governments that abandoned Czechoslovakia stood by 
Poland in 1939, and World War II began. And the ambiguity of a 
number of European powers' guarantees to one another in 1915 fa- 
mously contributed to the outbreak of World War I . 

Taiwan's status as pr^ has sharpened in the PRC's eyes because 
of the island's democratic reforms of recent years. As a vibrant and 
prosperous democracy with political and economic freedom, Taiwan 
constitutes an affront to Beijing. It is living, breathing proof that 
the self-serving nonsense put out by some autocratic and dictatorial 
leaders that Asian values are inconsistent with democracy is quite 
false. Taiwan is an affront to the PRC in the same way that Soli- 
darity Poland was an affront to the USSR. 

I take the administration's points— in conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man— that military, U.S.-PRC reations redound to Taiwan's bene- 
fit. And I also acknowledge that President LeeTeng-hui's recent re- 
marks, departing from the fictitious, but diplomatically useful one- 
China formulation, have given Beijing an excuse for saber rattling. 

It is worth noting that one of the most skillful and successful dip- 
lomats in history, Tallyrand, once said that language was given to 
man to conceal thought. And however understandable President 
Lee's comments were in the light of Taiwan's vigorous and free po- 
litical debate, I would advance the somewhat old-fashioned notion 
that there are some things best left unsaid by those at the top of 
government. And I believe that was one of them. 

He even exceeded what most of the leaders of the opposition 
party, whose platform supports independence, have been saying in 
recent years: that since independence is a reality, one does not 
need to speak of it. But the key point, Mr. Chairman, came up in 
your questioning of Assistant Secretary Roth. The best way, in my 
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view, to have sound relations with a nation like China, the PRC 
today, is not to be, as you put it, a nervous nelly. We need to be 
polite and diplomatic, I believe. We need to acknowledge and re- 
ward efforts to work with us, such as those that Zhu Rongji made 
on the WTO negotiations. 

But, over the long run, it is very dangerous to meet the aggres- 
sive moves of dictatorships against their potential prey with ap- 
peasement. Appeasement may buy you some time in the short run. 
Chamberlain was sure that the sellout of Czechoslovakia at Munich 
in 1938 would bring peace in our time. It did. But his time only 
lasted 1 year. 

I believe that clear, not ambiguous, American support for Tai- 
wan's right to be protected from the use of force by Beijing is an 
essential part of maintaining peace in the Taiwan Strait. The ad- 
ministration has turned instead to appeasement and ambiguity. In 
the interest of peace, the executive branch needs to be brought up 
short and forced to change what is, I believe, its very short-sighted 
policy. 

This bill can help bring that about, and I would urge that Con- 
gress move forward with it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Four very interesting witnesses. Very colorful. We have another 
vote in about 15 minutes. I am going to ask one question and one 
question only, and I would like for any of you to answer it. I have 
had several of my friends signal me that they like my bill, our bill, 
Mr. Torricelli's and mine. But they say: "Do not you think that you 
are provoking the ire of Beijing?" And my retort was that I will be 
astonished if it did not. I did not want to send them a love letter. 

I want them to understand that at least there is one Senator who 
feels that they have gone far enough in kicking around a very fine, 
independent, free enterprise government. 

Now, I do not dispute anything about Beijing's frowning upon it. 
But my question is, how would you propose that we manage the 
predictable verbal outrage that will come from Beijing if and when 
this bill is passed and we have implemented its provisions? 

Mr. Allen, Mr. Weinberger? I do not know whether Dr. Lampton 
will want to part, but he may. 

Mr. Allen. Mr. Chairman, if I may respond briefly. I have had 
some experience at being shouted at by Deng Xiaoping in the Great 
Hall of the People in 1980, when George Bush and I went there. 

I would say that we have had an unending torrent of abuse, 
threats and implications imprecations from the People's Republic of 
China over many years. And we simply listen to that, we reject 
that which is absolutely outrageous, and we simply do not respond 
in kind. 

Of course there will be a torrent of abuse. There always is. But 
the torrent of abuse, in terms of the future mistreatment of Taiwan 
will be infinitely worse if we do not take some action to shore up 
the administration's dangerously deficient policies. 

The Chairman. Mr. Weinberger. 

Mr. Weinberger. Well, there are many ways we could respond 
to the torrent of abuse that is undoubtedly going to flow. We did, 

I think, the proper thing with that in connection with the j apan- 
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U.S. security agreement, Senator. We ignored it. We paid no atten- 
tion to the fact that they objected to our renewing that defense 
agreement. I hope we will continue that policy of ignoring their ob- 
jections to our working with Taiwan and j apan on missile defense, 
which I think we need urgently. 

There is one third course, which I took, which may not be rec- 
ommended. I was being given, when I was over there at their re- 
quest, working with them to improve their defenses, I was given 
the standard Taiwan lecture, which is about 45 minutes. And they 
said I made the most effective response they had ever seen to it. 

I fell asleep. 

So that I think that you are going to have to expect this torrent 
of abuse. And I think we have to ignore it, because we cannot allow 
our policy to be dictated or formed by objections that will come 
from, I think in a totally unfounded way, from this kind of regime. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Lampton. 

Dr. Lampton. I think we not only have to be prepared to re- 
spond, but we have to think what response we are going to ask the 
Taiwan people to have to make. And I think, just objectively speak- 
ing, we are going to see capital flight. We are going to see less in- 
vestment and economic growth in Taiwan. We are going to see 
higher taxes. 

And as much as I am worried about our response, it is, in the 
end, the people of Taiwan that are 95 miles to 100 miles off the 
shore of China. And I am more worried about their response and 
what they can do than us. We have lots of options. 

My concern about this bill is the people of Taiwan. And it is their 
response and their options that I think are going to be jeopardized. 
Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Woolsey. 

Mr. Woolsey. I would smile, be friendly and businesslike, work 
as closely as they are willing to with them on WTO membership 
and trade matters, and go right about our business. I would not 
shift as a result of the invective that is sure to come. The invective 
is worse, and will be worse, because of a number of the indirect en- 
couragements that they have been given over the course of the last 
several years, I think, by the administration's behavior. But one 
has to stop some time or it is a continued downhill slope. 

So I think we just have to sort of take it and proceed, and try 
to work with them on whatever we can work with them on. 

The Chairman. Very well. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Thank you. 

Mr. Allen and Secretary Weinberger, do you think that Mr. Wool- 
sey is correct in that we should move forward with WTO with the 
Chinese, for the PRC? 

Mr. Allen. I do. 

Senator Biden. Do you, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Weinberger. I think that when the necessary conditions 
have been established in mainland China that we have been talk- 
ing about, it would be acceptable to do that, yes. 

Senator Biden. But they do not exist now, do they? 

Mr. Weinberger. They do not exist now. 
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Senator Biden. So right now, you would not— in other words, you 
do not think the President made a mistake in not going forward 
with the 

Mr. Weinberger. Well, I do not want to go that far. Senator. I 
think he made a mistake in leading them right up to the well, and 
thinking he was going to let them drink from it. And then he 
backed away at the very last minute, after they had made some 
concessions, which of course now they have completely withdrawn. 
It may have been that if those concessions had been accepted that 
the conditions would have changed sufficiently so that we could go 
ahead with it. But I think the fault was twofold. 

It was the fact that they did not change the conditions, but also 
the fact that we gave, through President Clinton, gave them every 
reason to believe that they would have the opportunity to enter. 

Senator Biden. I do not know of three people who know this 
town and Congress better than the three of you. And I do not know 
where you all were when this was going on. If any of you think 
that the President of the United States could have successfully con- 
cluded WTO negotiations, no matter what the Chinese said, in the 
light of the, quote, "stealing of all of our secrets," unquote, you all 
are, with due respect, rookies and not the pros I think you are. 

I remember getting a phone call from a high administration offi- 
cial, saying they think they can move this deal and close it; what 
did I think the Congress would do if they did? And I said I thought 
that Congress would crucify them, and there would be such a back- 
lash that you would see relations pushed back. 

I do not know where you guys have been. You might have been 
out of town during that period. But anyone who wants to go on 
record as saying you think, if you were heading the administration, 
that you could have pushed through a WTO that could be pur- 
chased up here and bought, I would like you to go on record and 
tell me. 

Mr. Weinberger. Well, Senator, let me suggest to you that the 
Chinese offered a number of concessions only because they had 
been encouraged by Mr. Clinton to believe that they were going to 
be admitted to the WTO. 

Senator Biden. That is correct. 

Mr. Weinberger. And so, under those circumstances, you cer- 
tainly would not want to go ahead with it if they were not going 
to keep those concessions. And no one knew whether they were or 
not. So, I was in town, if you asked where I was. 

Senator Biden. In the meantime, there was a little bit of a flap 
that occurred in town here. I do not think you guys are being fair 
about that part of it. I respect your position on your disagreement 
with this administration's relationship with the PRC as it relates 
to Taiwan. I respect that. And I think you make some valid points. 

The only thing you did not bring out was the umbrella. And you 
are a very colorful fellow, Mr. Woolsey. You are to foreign policy 
what Griffin Bell has become to constitutional policy. And that is 
a high compliment. But I do not disagree with— I do not take issue 
with your grave concern about where this administration is listing, 
limping, moving, however you want to characterize it. But I think 
it is a little exaggerated to suggest that there could have been the 
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possibility of WTO— but, at any rate, I have a number of questions. 

I will not take the time now. 

Mr. WooLSEY. Senator Biden, you have a point about the con- 
fluence of the issuance of the Cox Committee report and the strong 
public and congressional feeling about the WTO. But that very con- 
fluence was a result of some 4 or 5 months of delay within the ad- 
ministration in declassifying the Cox Committee report. If that had 
been done promptly, one would have had a 4- or 5-month period be- 
fore Zhu Rongji came here. 

So I think there is more in the control of the administration than 
that. But I think you do have a point with respect to the timing, 
the way it worked out with the Cox Committee report and the 
WTO negotiations. It would have been a very bold move, indeed, 
given all that had happened at that point. But I still rest my case. 

Mr. Allen. Which may have succeeded, with political courage 
and the ability to persuade. 

Senator Biden. You all know] esse Helms. 

Mr. Allen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Biden. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Weinberger. Senator, I am tempted to point out to you that 
admission to the WTO could be considered in some quarters as 
suitable punishment for China. 

Senator Biden. By the way, I do not disagree with you. I do not 
disagree with you. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

The Chairman. Senator Coverdell. 

Senator Coverdell. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I com- 
pliment the panel for their remarks. They are very insightful. The 
entire day has been. 

I think this panel has probably more accurately reflected the 
level of risk than some of the previous panelists have, and have un- 
derscored the severe complexity and danger that we are confronted 
with right now. 

I appreciate the chairman having called this group together. I 
appreciate the panelists. And there is the vote, so I did it exactly 
right. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, there goes the voting light. 

Senator Kerry, I did not see you come back in. 

Senator Kerry. I apologize. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Senator Kerry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You were 
not here when I praised your concern, and expressed my sincere 
sympathy for the feelings and concerns that I think motivate you 
to bring this legislation. I did not embrace it in its entirety, but I 
think something short of it might conceivably be of interest. 

And I just wanted to sort that out a little bit with this very dis- 
tinguished panel. And I welcome all of you back here. I appreciate 
your input on this very, very much. 

One point of view is obviously that we can go ahead and do this, 
create this relationship that, in a sense, would codify what most 
people express, both privately and in their ambiguity language, the 
reality of our relationship is— which is anything less than a peace- 
ful transition is unacceptable. That is the policy. 
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If that is true, this would, in effect, state that in a more clear 
way. Which is what the Washington Post, in effect, said we should 
do somehow. 

The question is, obviously, what are the implications of that? Do 
we trigger something that we then regret? Do we create greater in- 
stability, which is what Dr. Lampton has been suggesting we might 
create? And is there something short of that which might accom- 
plish the goals without the down sides, if there are any? 

Address, if you would, perhaps each of you, the sort of "if it ain't 
broke, don't fix it" comment we have heard several times today. 
Now, I agree with all of you. I think the administration is coming— 
not all of you, because not everybody has expressed— there are 
three of you that— they are coming up a little short in this relation- 
ship right now. And anybody who does not acknowledge that is 
glossing over some realities that are dangerous. 

But, at the same time, we have gone through three decades of 
a balance between Taiwan and the PRC that seems to have, in ef- 
fect, worked, although it is now entering a more complicated stage. 
Why not find less— and maybe the word provocative is too strong— 
but why not find less "in your face" ways of perhaps clarifying and 
strengthening without necessarily upsetting that balance of 30 
years? Does that concern you at all, Mr. Secretary Weinberger? 
And then I will come to Mr. Allen and Mr. Woolsey. 

Mr. Weinberger. Senator, I think that is a very good question. 
And I would put to you the fact that I think an act of this kind 
is needed, because the President of the United States, in June 
1998, went to China, went to Beijing, as Mr. Woolsey correctly 
pointed, did not even bother to stop at J apan on the way. He spent 
9 or 10 days there. And during the course of that, he upset the very 
carefully constructed— artificial, if you like— formulas in the Tai- 
wan Relations Act. The Taiwan Relations Act said that we do not 
challenge the fact that all Chinese on either side of the Taiwan 
Strait maintain there is but one China, and that Taiwan is part of 
China. We understand that. We understand that all parties argue 
that. 

In Beijing, in J une 1998, Mr. Clinton said that we do not support 
independence for Taiwan. We do not support the idea that there 
are two China's, or one Taiwan and one China. And he went fur- 
ther and said we do not believe that Taiwan should be a member 
in any organization for which statehood is a requirement. So he 
adopted all of the PRC's demands, gave up our very carefully con- 
structed mechanisms and ideas that we understood both their 
claims, but we were not associating ourselves with either one, and 
did it in a single speech for which we got absolutely nothing over 
there. 

It was, I think, a performance that the Washington Post charac- 
terized quite correctly— I keep noting with great approval the 
Washington Post today— they said "that in classic Clinton fashion, 
the White House tries to have things both ways, denying that U.S. 
policy has changed when in fact it has, and not for the better." And 
they concluded: "Mr. Clinton has sided with the dictators against 
the democrats. To pretend that this is no change would only 
heighten its effect." 
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When you have that kind of a sea change, Senator Kerry, I think 
you need a darification, a dearing up, that is provided for in this 
act, to make it very dear that we are going to continue doing what 
was done under the TRA, before the communique and after the 
communique, and that we are going to do it on a much more spe- 
cific basis, because the Peopie's Repubiic of China's armaments and 
threatening posture make it necessary to be more specific. 

So that is why i think we need the biii. 

Senator Kerry. Mr. Aiien. 

Mr. Allen. Very briefiy. Senator, you mentioned the deiicate bai- 
ance. 

Senator Kerry. Can i ask you both, maybe you wouid address 
this, because i think it wouid be heipfui for the record, in the joint 
communique of August 17, 1982, section 5 says: 'The U.S. Govern- 
ment attaches great importance to its reiations with China, and re- 
iterates it has no intention of infringing on Chinese sovereignty 
and territoriai integrity or interfering in China's internai affairs, or 
pursuing a poiicy of two China's, or one China, oneTaiwan." 

i am having troubie understanding why what the President did— 
with the exception of the "three noes"— the "three noes" might go 
further— but other than that, are not they one in the same? 

Mr. Weinberger. He accepted not oniy the "three noes," but he 
aiso accepted the fact that a communique couid override a statute. 
And that is what i find particuiariy troubiesome. 

Senator Kerry. Yes, Mr. Aiien. 

Mr. Allen. My answer is the same. Senator, essentiaiiy. But you 
mentioned the word baiance. And my concern is that we are about 
to become imbaianced. The dynamics have changed. 

in that connection, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, i wouid 
iike to have introduced into the record a recent study by Richard 
Fisher, entitied "Dynamic Eiements in the Cross-Straits Miiitary 
Baiance," if that wouid be acceptabie. 

The Chairman, it wiii be done by unanimous consent. 

[The study, with reiated documents, referred to is in the appen- 
dix on page 63.] 

Mr. Allen. The second thing i wouid iike to point out very brief- 
iy is that i read, to my great consternation, just yesterday— i was 
out of the country, aiong with Secretary Weinberger, as a matter 
of fact— a report in the Washington Times, in which Admirai Den- 
nis Biair, U.S. Pacific Commander in Chief, who was on my staff 
in the Reagan administration as a young navai officer, said that we 
shouid not defend Taiwan if it shouid deciare its independence. He 
said that Taiwan was, quote, "thet-u-r-d in the punch bowi of U.S.- 
China reiations. And that if Taiwan were to deciare independence, 
i do not think we shouid support them at aii." 

Now, this is not administration taik. But it is the kind of thing 
that upsets peopie, and certainiy wouid give the Taiwanese great 
pause, if this is an accurate remark, it is an infiammatory remark. 
And it just heightens the sensitivity of the Congress, the Senate 
and the House, and demonstrates that the administration is simpiy 
not dear in its poiicies. 

Senator Kerry. Understood. You are raising your hand. Dr. 
Lampton. 
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Dr. Lampton. I just wanted to address— you were asking what 
could be done to clarify things without necessarily pursuing this 
legislation. I would make three very clear statements. I think some 
clarification is needed. I would, first of all, say, as Speaker Ging- 
rich said when he went to the PRC and Taiwan, no force, period. 
That would be the end of that statement. 

Second, no unilateral independence with U.S. support. I would be 
^ually clear in stating that. And, finally, get talking and start con- 
fidence-building measures. And that would be the clarification I 
would be looking for. 

Senator Kerry. We are on the back end of a vote, and I do not 
want to abuse the process. Let me just say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
think this is timely, obviously, but it is very important to have this 
contribution. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Kerry. And I think we really need to think hard about 
how we are going to pursue a different course from the one we are 
on now, which I think is adding to the ambiguities and, frankly, 
ultimately, the instabilities. 

Mr. WooLSEY. Senator, just a couple of sentences. 

The Chairman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. WooLSEY. I was just going to respond to the 30 years bal- 
ance, and "it ain't broke, don't fix it." The 30 years, most of the 30 
years, we had one Communist dictatorship and one autocracy. And 
in that circumstance, things could be more or less stable, at least 
after 1969. The changes in the PRC, the economic changes which 
I describe, and democratization in Taiwan, leading indirectly to 
statements such as President Lee Teng-hui's, has changed the situ- 
ation. And it makes it harder for Taiwan and it makes it harder 
for China, and it makes it harder for us, because our foreign policy 
is always a mixture of realpolitik and Wilsonianism, and this is 
now a democracy. These are our folks. And that makes it harder. 

Senator Kerry. A very good point. But is not part of the realpoli- 
tik also that if you overly link and overly raise expectations, you 
create a capacity for some, conceivably, in Taiwan to then say, OK, 
they are so close to us now and so tied in, we are declaring our 
independence because they cannot do anything about it, and you 
have in fact invited a greater potential for that confrontation and 
viability? It is exactly that very dicey balance that we have walked 
to avoid. 

Mr. WOOLSEY. It is exactly that tightrope. 

Senator Kerry. And we create an umbrella that we do not mean 
to create. 

Mr. WOOLSEY. That tightrope we were on for a while. And my 
fear is that the administration has tilted rather hard to falling off 
the tightrope in one direction. 

The Chairman. Secretary Weinberger, you have the last word. 

Mr. Weinberger. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I know you are properly 
trying to get back to a vote. But let me just make one point that 
I think is critical here. If there is the slightest feeling on the part 
of the PRC that we would not support Taiwan, that all of this mix- 
ing words - and metaphors and going back and forth in 
communiques and all the rest would lead them to believe that we 
would not support Taiwan if Taiwan were attacked, is the most 
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dangerous thing that we could be doing. And that is why I think 
it is essential to have a bill like this passed, that would make it 
very clear that we would not only never put Taiwan in that posi- 
tion, but that China should never be under the slightest misappre- 
hension that that might occur. 

That is why I think it is so vital that this kind of debate be held, 
which I compliment the committee for having. 

Senator Kerry. Could I ask one question in followup? I think it 
is a very important one. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Senator Kerry. Let us assume we go the road you say. And I 
agree we have got to change the balance a little. But if we did that, 
would you be willing to accept the notion that you say we will de- 
fend you if you are attacked, but if you declare independence uni- 
laterally, do not count on us; can that be done? 

Mr. Weinberger. No, I do not think so. Senator. 

Senator Kerry. Well, that is the danger. 

Mr. Weinberger. Because I do not think we are in any position 
to dictate to a country such as Taiwan, that has been a very good 
friend of ours and is independent in almost every sense, what they 
can or cannot do. We cannot decide for them whether they will go 
for independence. 

Senator Kerry. We can decide whether or not young Americans 
are going to be sucked into something, though. 

Mr. Weinberger. The independent thing strategically is not to 
have Taiwan overrun by the People's Republic, and the world know 
that the United States does not stand by its allies. 

Senator Kerry. That was a good discussion. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We have got to stop sometime. 

Thank you, gentlemen, so much for coming. I wish we could go 
2 more hours. Maybe we can do that sometime. 

There being no business to come before the committee, we stand 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Responses of Assistant Secretary Stanley O. Roth to Question Submitted 

FOR THE Record 

Question 1. The Pentagon report issued earlier this year on the military balance 
in the Taiwan Strait makes the case that Taiwan has a legitimate need to counter 
Chinese submarines, has lost its air superiority vis-a-vis China and could thus use 
help in the air-to-air arena, and has a clear need for missile defense. Why should 
we not interpret the Administration's opposition to the sale of submarines and Al M- 
120's toTaiwan, and its reluctance to move quickly on missile defense, as a violation 
of the Taiwan Relations Act? 

Answer. The Administration has steadfastly fulfilled the provisions of the Taiwan 
Relations Act and has helped ensure the security of Taiwan. In accordance with the 
act, we have made available to Taiwan those defense articles and defense services 
necessary to enable Taiwan to maintain a sufficient self-defense capability, in ac- 
cordance with our judgment of their needs. We have successfully helped Taiwan to 
satisfy its legitimate defense needs in accordance with the TRA and we will con- 
tinue to do so. 

In making our judgment of which defense articles to sell to Taiwan to meet its 
legitimate self-defense needs, we consider such factors as the nature of the tech- 
nology, its impact on Taiwan's security, and the impact of the proposed transfer on 
U.S. capabilities and technological advantage. 

On the question of missile defense, I would note that we have helped Taiwan meet 
its air defense needs, for example, by selling the Modified Air Defense System 
(MADS). As I said in my prepared statement, the Administration does not preclude 
the possible sale of TMD systems toTaiwan in the future. But, making this deter- 
mination now, when the systems are still under development, and not yet even 
available to U.S. forces, is certainly premature. 

In addition to providing defense systems to Taiwan, we promote peace and secu- 
rity in the region through our forward deployed forces. We have also made it abun- 
dantly clear that the United States has an abiding interest in the peaceful resolu- 
tion of cross-Strait differences. It is clear that Taiwan's security will depend on more 
than just military factors alone. Peaceful interaction, including dialogue, between 
Taiwan and the PRC is needed if we are to see tensions reduced. 

Question 2. In your testimony, you allude to the fact that the administration has 
denied certain systems toTaiwan because they are not strictly defensive. Please in- 
form the committee as to how the administration thinks Taiwan might use diesel 
submarines, AIM-120 missiles, and Aegis systems in an offensive manner. 

Answer. Consistent with our policy and the Taiwan Relations Act, we have not 
approved the release of weapons we believe to be inherently offensive. For example, 
submarines, because of their capacity for power projection and stealth attack on sur- 
face vessels in international shipping lanes, are inherently offensive in character. 
Instead, we have made available a variety of defensive systems to help Taiwan ful- 
fill its ASW and other mission requirements. We are prepared to discuss this issue 
with committee staff in conjunction with our assessment of Taiwan's self-defense 
missions and needs. 

Question 3. In your testimony, you raise constitutional concerns over section 4(b) 
of the S. 693, which requires an annual Report on Taiwan arms sales. Please cite 
the constitutional clause on which you base this assertion. Please inform the com- 
mittee as to how section 4(b) is inconsistent with section 3(b) of the Taiwan Rela- 
tions Act. 

Answer. The expression of constitutional concern about section 4(b) of S. 693 re- 
flects the legal conclusion that has been adopted by the Department of J ustice as 
the Administration position. J ustice's concern is that the provision will be unconsti- 
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tutional in certain appiications. The basis of this concern is the need to protect the 
confidentiaiity that is essentiai to the Executive's conduct of internationai negotia- 
tions and to avoid improper intrusions upon the President's broad authority to con- 
trol the disclosure of national security and foreign relations information. The au- 
thority to protect military and diplomatic secrets flows from the President's con- 
stitutional duties "both as Commander-in-Chief and as the Nation's organ for for- 
eign affairs." United States v. Nixon, 418 U.S. 683, 710 (1974) (quoting C. & S. Air 
Lines v. Waterman S.S. Corp., 333 U.S. 103, 111, (1948). Furthermore, the Supreme 
Court has recognized that because "[the President's] authority to classify and control 
access to information bearing on national security . . . flows primarily from this con- 
stitutional investment of power in the President [as Commander-in-Chief]," it "ex- 
ists quite apart from any explicit congressional grant." Department of Navy v. Egan, 
484 U.S. 518, 527 (1988). Accordingly, J ustice has long believed it "clear that the 
President has the constitutional authority to control the disclosure of the content 
of [international] negotiations to Congress." Issue Raised by Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Bill, 14 Op. O.L.C. 37, 44, (1990); see also, eg.. The Disclosure of Docu- 
ments to the House Committee on Government Operations— Boycotts— Export Admin- 
istration Act, 1 Op. O.L.C. 269, 270 (1977). We respectfully request that you direct 
any further questions about the constitutionality of section 4(b) to the Department 
of] ustice. 

The requirement for annual reports in Section 4(b) is also unnecessary and redun- 
dant. Throughout the year, the Administration briefs the relevant committees on 
Taiwan's broad defense r^uirements and on our decisions after the annual talks 
with Taiwan. We also notify Congress of our decisions to sell major systems in ac- 
cordance with the relevant provisions of law. 

We are ready to discuss ways to improve consultations with Congress on assess- 
ments of security factors in the area and Taiwan's self defense missions and needs. 

Question 4. The Pentagon informs the committee that it interprets the April 
agreement "in principle" concerning an early warning radar system for Taiwan as 
a commitment to sell a radar system, once technical issues are worked out. Does 
the State Department concur with the Pentagon's interpretation? Does the NSC con- 
cur? 

Answer. Our policy is to not discuss particular weapons systems being considered 
for sale to Taiwan. On April 29, A/S Barbara Larkin advised Sen. Flelms (as well 
as Rep. Gilman), in a classified letter, of the Administration's position regarding 
early warning radar for Taiwan. We have nothing further to add. 

Question 5. Is it true that as part of the National Defense University's "Capstone" 
prc^ram that every new American general and admiral has the opportunity to visit 
China? Is it true that none of these same officers have the opportunity to visit Tai- 
wan? 

Answer. No. All flag rank officers attend Capstone, but not all are offered the op- 
portunity to visit China. The program offers officers the chance for international 
travel to various parts of the world. A few, but not all, go to China. Visits of U.S. 
flag rank officers to Taiwan would be inconsistent with the unofficial nature of our 
relationship with Taiwan. 

Question 5a. Notwithstanding our unofficial relationship with Taiwan, why should 
the committee not view it as a contradiction, and perhaps strategically unsound, 
that our generals cannot visit Taiwan, considering that they may one day have to 
help defend Taiwan? 

Answer. U.S. policy has been effective in ensuring Taiwan security for the last 
20 years. The Administration policy r^arding high level visits to Taiwan is gov- 
erned by the 1994 Taiwan Policy Review. Senior DoD officials interact with their 
Taiwan military counterparts on a regular basis during unofficial visits to the 
United States. 

Question 6. While you were in the PRC recently, did you and/or Mr. Lieberthal 
remind the Chinese of our precise defense obligations to Taiwan under the Taiwan 
Relations Act? Did you demarche the Chinese for beginning the latest flare up in 
air activity over the Taiwan Strait? Also, did you demarche the Chinese over the 
Falun Gong come up? Please provide the committee with a synopsis of your J uly 
meetings in the PRC. 

Answer. Senior Director Kenneth Lieberthal and I traveled to China J uly 22-24 
to meet with senior Chinese officials to discuss a variety of subjects. Our talks fo- 
cused mainly on the current status of cross-Strait relations, our bilateral relation- 
ship, and preparations for the scheduled meeting between Secretary Albright and 
Foreign Minister Tang at the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) meeting in Singapore. 
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We met with Foreign Minister Tang J iaxuan, Vice Foreign Minister Yang J iechi and 
Assistant Foreign Minster Wang Yi, among others. 

In discussing Taiwan, Mr. Lieberthai and I echoed comments made by President 
Ciinton and Secretary Ai bright and reiterated our iong-standing poiicy, as embodied 
in the Taiwan Reiations Act and the three Communiques. We stressed that the U.S. 
has an abiding interest in seeing that the issue is addressed through diaiogue and 
is resoived through peacefui means oniy. The United States wouid iook with grave 
concern upon any attempt to settie this issue by force. Going beyond the narrow 
iegai ianguage of the Taiwan Reiations Act, we made dear that any use of force 
wouid have a severe impact on U.S. -China relations and wouid prompt a reaction 
by the United States. 

Since the accidentai bombing of the Chinese embassy in Beigrade on May 8, we 
have worked hard to resoive a number of crudai issues in the biiaterai reiationship 
with China— cross-Strait issues, human rights, China's accession to the WTO being 
among the most pressing. We visited Beijing to address these issues and attempt 
to engage the Chinese in a diaiogue that had been abruptiy baited foliowing NATO 
actions in the Baikans. It was also important for us on this trip to gauge Chinese 
thinking immediately prior to a planned meeting between the Secretary and her 
Chinese counterpart at theARF meetings. 

With respect to the recent crackdown on the Falun Gong group in China, the Chi- 
nese sought to justify their actions. While taking note of their views about cults, 
we expressed our serious concern with the steps they had taken. We encouraged tol- 
erance by their government towards peaceful expression of views, both political and 
non-political. 

Question 7. In your testimony, you stated that we have demarched both Taiwan 
and Beijing over the latest air sorties over the Taiwan Strait. In addition, through- 
out your testimony, you repeatedly refer to urging "the parties" or "both sides" to 
adhere to a peaceful resolution. Does the administration truly believe that Taiwan 
could be responsible for a non-peaceful resolution of this dispute? Why should the 
committee not view the administration's policy, as do many observers, as one of 
moral equivalence? 

Answer. Such a view would be inaccurate. We demarched both sides of the Strait, 
stressing that air activity on both sides carried with it increased chance of mis- 
calculation or accident, and urged both sides to exercise restraint and to begin dia- 
logue. The administration believes that both sides have a contribution to make in 
ensuring peace and stability in the cross-Strait region. 


Responses of Deputy Assistant Secretary Kurt Campbell to Questions 
Submitted for the Record 

Question 1. Since] uly 9 has there been an increase in activity by the Chinese 
and Taiwan Air Forces in the Taiwan Strait? Who started this activity, and when? 
If the answer is China, then why are we insisting on demarching "both sides" and 
why did you say in your testimony that your greatest concern over these sorties is 
fear of an inadvertent act. Shouldn't our greatest fear be over China's willingness, 
now amply demonstrated over the past few years, to use military threats against 
Taiwan? 

Answer. We are aware that there has been an increase in the number of air sor- 
ties flown by the People's Liberation Army Air Force and the Taiwan Air Force. 
China initiated this new round of air activity in response to Taiwan President Lee 
Teng-hui's 9 J uly 1999 remarks redefining the formula for cross-Strait ties as "spe- 
cial state-to-state." We urged both sides to exercise restraint, avoid actions that risk 
accidents, not to take actions that make meaningful and substantive dialogue more 
difficult, and to resolve their differences in a peaceful manner. 

Question 2. Does this air activity pose a threat to Taiwan? What has the United 
States done militarily, or does it plan to do militarily, to counter this threat if nec- 
essary? 

Answer. In evaluating the threat toTaiwan, one must examine both the capability 
and intentions of the Chinese People's Liberation Army (PLA). PLA Air Force capa- 
bilities likely will grow over time. PRC intentions with regard to the use of force 
against Taiwan are not clear. The PRC and Taiwan emphasize peaceful approaches 
to the resolution of their differences. Beijing, however, has not abandoned the pos- 
sible use of force under certain conditions. The United States expects Beijing to con- 
tinue its commitment to a peaceful resolution of their differences with Taiwan, and 
considers such commitments in the interests of the PRC, Taiwan, and all of the na- 
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tions of the Asia Pacific region. The United States remains committed to the provi- 
sions of theTaiwan Reiations Act. 

Ouestion 3. What is the totai Chinese sortie count to date? What is the average 
daiiy sortie rate since 9 J uiy? 

Answer. [Deieted]. 

Ouestion 4. Did the Chinese Air Force fiy up to the mid-iine of the Taiwan Strait 
in 1995 and 1996? Are current fiights up to the mid-iine of the Taiwan Strait un- 
precedented in the iast year, the iast decade, or the iast three decades? 

Answer. [Deieted]. 

Ouestion 5. Does China's detaining a Taiwanese merchant ship on its way to one 
of Taiwan's offshore isiands portend any possibie hostiie Chinese intent toward any 
of the offshore isiands? Is it possibie that China couid attack these isiands? 

Answer. [Deieted]. 

Question 6. When wiii the recentiy postponed air defense deiegation be sent to 
Taiwan? 

Answer. [Deieted]. 

Question 7. Couid you piease inform me how many Chinese short range baiiistic 
missiies the Peopie's Liberation Army maintains in areas near Taiwan? Flow many 
land-attack cruise missiles do you expect the PLA to have by 2005? By 2010? 

Answer. [Deleted]. 

Question 8. When do you expect the Chinese Air Force to take delivery of the Rus- 
sian Su-30 attack fighter? 

Answer. [Deleted]. 

Ouestion 9. When do you expect the Chinese Navy to take delivery of the Russian 
Sunburn supersonic anti -ship missile? Does theTaiwan Navy have the means to de- 
fend against the Sunburn? 

Answer. [Deleted]. 

Ouestion 10. Does theTaiwan Air Force have the means to interdict Chinese long- 
range surface-to-air missiles that could be moved near theTaiwan Strait? 

Answer. [Deleted]. 

Ouestion 11. Is China developing a terminally guided warhead for the DF-21 mis- 
sile or for any ballistic missile? If yes, and such a warhead were to be armed with 
a radio frequency or BMP warhead, could such a missile disable the U.S. 7th Fleet? 
If there is now, or if there were to be such a Chinese missile program, would that 
increase the U.S. requirement for Theater Missile Defense in Asia? 

Answer. [Deleted]. 

Ouestion 12. Does theTaiwan Air Force have a helmet sighted air-to-air missile 
like the Chinese Air Force has for its Su-27 fighters? If not, how does this lack of 
capability effect Taiwan's air defense capabilities? When will the United States have 
a helmet sighted missile to sell Taiwan? 

Answer. [Deleted]. 

Question 13. In March, our Commander of U.S. Forces Pacific, Admiral Blair, was 
quoted as saying that China does not represent a military threat to U.S. interests. 
This implies either that China represents no threat to Taiwan or that Taiwan is 
not a U.S. interest. Does the rest of the Pentagon concur with Admiral Blair's view? 

Answer. Our fundamental interest in theTaiwan Strait is stability and peaceful 
resolution of differences. It is understood that as long as Taiwan has a capable de- 
fense, the environment will be more conducive to peaceful dialogue, and thus the 
whole region will be more stable. The Department of Defense is serious about its 
responsibilities under the Taiwan Relations Act. We provide for Taiwan's defense 
not only because it is mandated by U.S. law in theTRA, but also because it is in 
our own national interest. 

Question 14. Please provide for the committee a list of planned military exchanges 
with Taiwan for 1999, or a list of actual exchanges from 1998, in classified form 
if necessary. Please provide this list in a format similar to that of the Pentagon's 
"Game Plan for Sino-U.S. Defense Exchanges" that was provided to the committee 
in February 1999. 

Answer. We would be pleased to brief you and members of your staff on past and 
anticipated future activities with Taiwan's defense establishment. 

Ouestion 15. On August 2 Wen Wei Po listed the DF-25 as a missile in the Chi- 
nese inventory. Most analysts had considered this missile program terminated and 
it is generally not listed in the Chinese order of battle. Does China have the DF- 
25? If so, how many? What are its characteristics and capabilities? Can this missile 
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be used against Taiwan? Why has this missiie been assumed not to be in the Chi- 
nese arsenai? 

Answer. [Deieted], 


Dynamic Elements in the Cross-Straits Military Balance 

(Prepared for the International Forum on The Peace and Security of the Taiwan Strait) 

(By Richard D. Fisher, J r.) 

SUMMARY 

Continuous evaiuation of the miiitary baiance between China and Taiwan re- 
mains a vitai exercise undertaken by aii parties with an interest in either preserv- 
ing or changing the status quo. This process has been assisted by recent reports to 
the Congress by the U.S. Department of Defense. This paper examines five dynamic 
eiements in determining thefuture miiitary baiance between China and Taiwan. 

First, it is necessary to note that China's deveioping missiie-based reconnaissance- 
strike compiex poses perhaps the most profound threat to the miiitary baiance on 
the Taiwan Strait and in Asia generaiiy. China is quickiy gathering iarge numbers 
of very accurate short-range baiiistic and cruise missiies. An information network 
of new imaging and radar sateiiites, AWACS and FLINT aircraft wiii support the 
rapid targeting of missiies. For Taiwan, this piaces a growing priority on obtaining 
an effective missiie defense or quickiy buiiding a deterrent. Laser-based defenses 
hoid the best iong-term prospects for an assured defense against Chinese missiies. 
China is aiso making progress in assembiing information and eiectronic warfare as- 
sets. Particuiariy troubiing is China's interest in radio frequency weapons. Whiie 
Taiwan is credited with a iarge civiiian computer and software infrastructure it is 
not dear that Taiwan has deveioped as serious an information warfare effort as Chi- 
na's. 

China's air force is growing at a sustained pace, with the eventuai goai of creating 
an aii-weather strike force. The acquisition of Russian Sukhoi fighters is to be foi- 
iowed by fighter-bombers. These wiii be armed with modern anti-air and precision 
attack munitions, and supported by AWACS, FLINT and electronic warfare aircraft. 
Taiwan faces a reai chaiienge to maintain it technicai edge in the air. It requires 
more and defendabie AWACS, active-guided air-to-air missiies, and heimet-sighted 
missiies. ROC air bases aiso need greater protection as Taiwan considers the future 
purchase of V/STOL aircraft to better assure survivabiiity. 

The navai baiance on the Taiwan Strait is most affected by China's steady acqui- 
sition of new Russian and domestic submarines. Russian technoiogy is assisting the 
development of a new generation of Chinese nudear attack submarines. China is 
demonstrating greater competence in modem iarge surface combatant design. Chi- 
na's near imminent acquisition of the Russian Moskit Anti-ship missiie presents a 
threat that Taiwan cannot defeat. Taiwan's navy has an urgent need for its own 
submarines and for Aegis radar to heip defend against the Moskit and China's bai- 
iistic missiies targeted on navy bases. 

A finai dynamic is the future roie of the United States. Wiii Washington curtaii 
it support for Taipei as its democratic poiitics increasingiy prove the inadequacy of 
the "One China" poiicy, or wiii the U.S. instead continue to support and arm a 
democratic polity exercising self-determination? The Clinton Administration dearly 
supports the "One China" formulation, while powerful Congressmen are beginning 
the debate over selling Taiwan a future generation of weapons. To sustain deter- 
rence on the Taiwan Strait, and to reduce the threat of war, it is critical that the 
U.S. sell Taiwan anti-missile, submarine, and air combat systems that it needs to 
respond to China's military modernization. In addition, the U.S. needs to formulate 
a better military-to-military relationship with Taiwan. And Washington must invest 
in future-generation military technologies and build sufficient modern weapon sys- 
tems to deter Chinese attack against Taiwan. 

INTRODUCTION 

Continuous evaluation of the military balance between the Republic of China and 
the People's Republic of China remains a vital exercise undertaken by all parties 
with an interest in either preserving or changing the status quo. This interest is 
reflected in the very rich open-source literature that constantly evaluates both broad 
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and specific eiements in this evolving military balance.^ But in recent months, 
largely in reaction to U.S. Congressional mandates, the U.S. Government has made 
an unusually detailed contribution to this literature in the form of three reports to 
the Congress.2 To these largely value-free analyses, the report of the Cox Commis- 
sion released on May 25 added a clear message that China's military build-up posed 
a challenge to the United States and its Asian friends and allies. 

These U.S. reports, plus numerous other information sources, suggest that Chi- 
na's People's Liberation Army (PLA) is making steady progress in acquiring the 
space, missile, air and naval forces necessary to pose a credible military threat to 
Taiwan. By the middle of the next decade the PLA could make substantial progress 
in acquiring new forces that could immobilize and even temporarily isolate Taiwan. 
Furthermore, these same new PLA forces could deter the United States from coming 
to Taiwan's assistance as envisioned in the 1979 Taiwan Relations Act. Avoiding 
this prospect requires that Taiwan obtain a credible missile defense, advanced infor- 
mation systems, submarines, advanced tactical missiles, and perhaps even an offen- 
sive strike capability. It also requires that the U .S. make very rapid progress in es- 
tablishing an Asian missile defense network, creating defensible information assets, 
upgrading its air combat forces, augmenting its Asian naval power and greatly im- 
proving military-to-military contacts with Taiwan. 

These requirements create dilemmas in both Taipei and Washington. For the 
U.S., these measures may further strain already poor relations with Beijing and it 
is not clear Washington will receive regional support. But absent such U.S. arms 
sales, Taiwan may be forced to consider acquiring deterrence based on ballistic mis- 
siles or other weapons— itself a destabilizing prospect. The balance of this paper is 
a brief and blunt examination of specific dynamic military elements in which the 
PLA is improving its ability to threaten Taiwan, the manner in which Taipei is re- 
sponding to these threats, and how the U.S. can better assist Taiwan. 

DYNAMIC ELEMENT #L: MISSILES AND SPACE 

Unlike its air and naval weapon sectors, China's missile and space sector exhibits 
growing technical competence and receives generous funding support.^ China's most 
profound challenge to the balance of power on the Taiwan Strait, or in Asia gen- 
erally, is the PLA's developing "reconnaissance-strike complex" of highly accurate 
ballistic and cruise missiles, combined with multiple layers of long-range sensors. 
By 2005, China's developing missile forces will pose a grave threat to Taiwan. Fu- 
ture Chinese satellites and AWACS aircraft likely will be able to provide constant 
targeting data for missile strikes by GPS-guided short-range ballistic missiles and 
new cruise missiles to attack airfields, secondary airfields, ports, military command 
posts, and major government buildings. Missiles and cruise missiles armed with 
Radio Frequency warheads could attack communication and power grids to sow 
chaos among the population. American military facilities in Japan and Okinawa— 
the likely redoubt of forces first to assist Taiwan— also would be vulnerable to new 


^Though by no means an exhaustive list, recent literature includes: Richard A. Bitzinger and 
Bates Gill, Gearing Up For High-Teeh Warfare? Chinese and Taiwanese Dd'ense Modernization 
and Implications For Military Confrontation Across the Taiwan Strait, 1995-2005, Center For 
Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, February, 1996; Chong-Pin Lin, 'The Military Balance 
In The Taiwan Straits," in David Shambaugh and Richard FI. Yang, ^s., China's Military In 
Transition, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997, pp. 313-331; Alexander Chieh-cheng Fluang, 'Tai- 
wan's View of Military Balance and the Challenge It Presents," in j ames Lilley and Chuck 
Downs, eds., Crisis In TheTaiwan Strait, Washington., D.C.: National Defense University and 
The American Enterprise Institute, 1997, pp. 279-302; Richard Fisher, "China's Arms R^uire 
Better U.S. Military Ties With Taiwan," Fleritage Foundation Backgrounder No. 1163, March 
11, 1998; Robert Karniol, "Strong and Self-Reliant, "7 ane's Defence Review, j uly 8, 1998, pp. 22- 
27; 'The changing face of China, "J ane’s Defence Rejiew, December 16, 1998, pp. 22-28; An- 
thony Leung, 'The Fortress Re!j\s\ ted," Military Techndogy, March, 1999, pp. 71-80; Mark Daly, 
"Democracy isTaiwan's best shield against China's threat, "J ane's International Defense Re/iew, 
April, 1999, pp. 24-29. 

^ Department of Defense, "Future Military Capabilities And Strategies Of The People's Repub- 
lic Of China," Report to Congress Pursuant to Section 1226 or the FY98 National Defense Au- 
thorization Act, September 1998; 'The Security Situation In TheTaiwan Strait," Report to Con- 
gress Pursuant to the FY99 Appropriations Bill, February 1999; Report To Congress On Theater 
MissileDdenseArchitectureOptions In The Asia-Pacific R^ion, April 1999. 

3For a comprehensive analysis of China's missile and space ambitions, its current projects, 
and the structure of the missile and space industries, see Major Mark A. Stokes, "China's Stra- 
tegic Modernization: Implications For U.S. National Security," FY97 Research Project Under 
Auspices of USAF Institute For National Security Studies, October 1997 (revised j uly 1998). An 
updated version of this paper is to be published by the U.S. Army War College. 
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medium-range ballistic missiles armed with terminally guided warheads and future 
long-range cruise missiles. 

NBA/ PLA Ballistic and Cruise Missiles 

A media sensation was created in February when it was leaked from the classified 
version of the February U.S. Department of Defense Taiwan Straits report that 
China intended to build 650 of the DF-15 and M-11 short-range ballistic missiles 
for use against Taiwan."' Taiwan's Ministry of Defense has stated that China cur- 
rently has 100 M -series missiles. The DF-15 is a sophisticated missile that uses 
warhead shaping to make radar detection more difficult and a second stage to con- 
fuse anti-missile radar. But it may soon get better. At the 1996 Zhuhai show, the 
author was told that GPS technology was being used to improve the accuracy of the 
short-range DF-15 missile, and the Pentagon now notes that the DF-15 and M-11 
"are expected to incorporate satellite-assisted navigation technology to improve their 
accuracy. One Chinese article says a combined GPS/inertial guidance system "can 
raise impact accuracy by an order of magnitude."® For the DF-15 this could mean 
improved accuracy from a 300-meter radius to a 30-meter radius. Similar guidance 
upgrades could also be used to improve the M-11, which sources in Taiwan believe 
will go to Army units, whereas the DF-15 is controlled by the Second Artillery. Cur- 
rently, the Second Artillery has one Battalion of DF-15s in the Nanjing Military Re- 
gion opposite Taiwan, and is thought to be building another. A Battalion of M-lls 
is thought to be building up for the Army. One Battalion is thought to be able to 
salvo-launch 36 to 48 missiles simultaneously. 

Though less noted, China is improving the 1,125-mile range DF-21 ballistic mis- 
sile, whose high speed makes it very difficult to intercept. The Second Artillery may 
have more than 80 of this solid-fueled missile, which is both road- and rail-mobile.^ 
J ane's Defence Weekly, citing J apanese military sources, reports that China recently 
fielded an advanced version of the DF-21, known as the DF-21X.® This new DF- 
21 may have a new highly accurate warhead that uses navigation satellite data like 
the U.S. GPS network or radar guidance technology.® 

As seen in the case of SRBMs, the Second Artillery and other PLA services are 
likely to have their own land attack cruise missiles now in development. The Penta- 
gon has noted that development of land-attack cruise missiles for theater and stra- 
tegic missions has a "relatively high development priority" for China and that initial 
versions "should be ready early in the next century."^® China's first new land-attack 
cruise missile is reported by one source to be the 240-mile range YJ -22 , an ad- 
vanced development of the C-802 anti-ship cruise missile but with a straight wing 
and likely a better engine. A long-range strategic version of this cruise missile, simi- 
lar in capability to early U.S. Tomahawk cruise missiles, will likely enter service 
after 2005. 

Although many new Chinese ballistic and cruise missiles have the option of carry- 
ing a small nuclear warhead, China is placing great emphasis on developing power- 
ful non-nuclear warheads. Mounted on new, much more accurate ballistic and cruise 
missiles, such warheads make possible long-range precision strike missions without 
recourse to nuclear weapons, thus reducing the prospect of nuclear retaliation. 


‘'These numbers were first revealed in Tony Walker and Stephen Fidler, "US fears on China 
missile build-up," The Finandal Times, February 10, 1999, p. 1. Informed sources have told the 
author that these numbers are indeed in the dassifi^ version of 'The Security Situation I n The 
Taiwan Strait." 

5'The Security Situation I n The Taiwan Strait," p. 5. 

®Wang Yonggang and Yuan J ianping of Northwestern Polytechnical University, Xian, and 
Wang Minghai of the Second Artillery Engineering College, "Preliminary Investigation of GPS/ 
INS Integrated Scheme for Ballistic Missiles," Hangtian Kongzhi (Aerospace Control), June 
1996, pp. 25-28. 

^"Army General Comments on PRC Simulated Missile Exercise," Tzu-Li Wan-Pao, January 
27, 1999, p. 2, in FBI S-CH 1-99-027. 

®Paul Beaver, "China Prepares to Field New Missile,"/ ane's Dd'ence Weekly, February 24, 
1999, p. 3. 

®That China was working on a new, possibly terminally guided warhead for the DF-21 was 
first revealed to the author at the 1996 Thuhai Airshow by an engineer from the Beijing Re- 
search I nstitute for Telemetry, which develops advanced guidance systems. See Richard D. Fish- 
er, J r., "China's Missile Threat," The Wall Street J ournal, December 30, 1996, p. A8. Chinese 
interest in a missile with a Pershing II capability can also be inferred from Chinese literature, 
see, Zhu Bao, "Developmental Prospects for Surface to Surface Missiles," in Xu Daxhe, ed., Re- 
via/v On Ballistic MissileTechnolo^, China Aerospace Corporation, Science and Technology Bu- 
reau, 1998, pp. 9-19. 

Future Military Capabiiities, p. 4. 

'■i"CFIINA: YingJ i-2 (C-802}," J ane's Defence Weekiy, September 9, 1998, p. 75. 
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China is deveicping Radio Frequency (RF) weapons^^ that simuiate the eiectro- 
magnetic puise created by nudear expiosion, which has the effect of wiping out com- 
puter and eiectronic systems. A RF-armed missiie might be abie to disabie a com- 
munication grid or a warship without causing great casuaities. China is aiso inter- 
ested in buiiding duster munitions for baiiistic or cruise missiies that couid disabie 
airbase runways. Such duster warheads eventuaiiy couid arm medium and short- 
range baiiistic missiie or future iand-attack cruise missiies. 

Anti-Missile Anti-Satdlite and Space Information Systems 

China's government ioudiy protests U.S. anti-missiie pians but says aimost noth- 
ing about its own anti-missiie or anti-sateiiite programs, or its space warfare pians. 
The PLA is aware of the need to defend against opposing missiies and of the need 
to expioit the U.S. miiitary's high dependence on reconnaissance and communication 
sateiiites.i^ PLA iiterature on future warfare acknowiedges the need for a range of 
systems to deny the enemy's use of space. Engineering reports thought to be co- 
authored by the head of the China Aero Space Corporation's 2nd Academy, which 
manufactures surface-to-air missiies, indicate that China may be deveioping anti- 
missiie or anti-sateiiite systems.15 

According to Chinese officiais interviewed at the 1998 Zhuhai Airshow, China wiii 
compietein two years a new version oftheFT-2000 surface-to-air missiie that couid 
have an anti-tacticai baiiistic missiie (ATBM) capabiiity. The FT-2000 utiiizes a 
passive guidance system designed to home in on eiectronic warfare aircraft iike the 
U.S. EA-6B Prowier. The next version of the FT-2000 wiii use active-guided radar 
and besimiiar in performance to the Russian Fakei S-300PMU, which China pur- 
chased in 1991. These missiies may be reiated to China's FiO-9 surface-to-air mis- 
siie program, which sought to marry guidance and command technoiogy from the 
Russian S-300 and mi ssii e-seeker radar from the U.S. Patriot missiie. A U.S. source 
has toid the author that China does indeed have an exampie of the Patriot; at the 
1997 Moscow Airshow, an offidai with a Russian missiie design bureau toid the au- 
thor that the Fi 0-9 wiii use the same guidance frequency as the Patriot. 

Last year the Pentagon reported to Congress that "China ai ready may possess the 
capabiiity to damage, under specific conditions, opticai sensors on sateffites that are 
very vuinerabie to damage by iasers. Fiowever, given China's current ievei of inter- 
est in iaser technoiogy, it is reasonabie to assume that Beijing wouid deveiop a 
weapon that couid destroy sateiiites in the future."^® China has invested heaviiy in 
its own iaser programs but may aiso benefit from foreign technoiogy. China is re- 
cruiting Russian iaser technicians, and Chinese engineers appear to be famiiiar with 
current U.S. miiitary iaser deveiopments and with the potentiai for iasers to destroy 
or disabie targets.!^ 

As it seeks the means to deny space to future adversaries, China is aiso seeking 
to better expioit outer space for miiitary missions.^® China is deveioping new miii- 
tary sateiiites for high-resoiution imaging, radar imaging, signai inteiiigence 
(SIGINT) coiiection, navigation and communication. At the 1998 Zhuhai Airshow 
China announced it wouid iaunch six reconnaissance sateiiites: four imaging sat- 
eiiites and two radar sateiiites. When in orbit, this network wiii give China coverage 
of Asia twice daiiy for reguiar imaging and once daiiy for radar images. Radar sat- 
eiiites can penetrate cioud cover and are very useful for finding navai formations 


^^Future Military Capabilities, p. 6. 

U.S. Army war game was said to demonstrate the high vuinerabiiity of U.S. forces in 
the event of any loss of sateiiite capabiiities. See Sean D. Nayior, "U.S. Army War Game Reveais 
Sateiiite Vuinerabiiity," Defense Wews, March 10-16, 1997, p. 50. 

^’’SeeCh'en Huan, 'TheThird Miiitary Re\/olution," Contemporary Military Affairs, March 11, 
1996, in Michael Pillsbury, ed., Chinese Vie/vs Of Future Warfare (Washington, D.C.: National 
Defense University Press, 1997), p. 394; and Major General Zheng Shenxia and Senior Colonel 
Thang Changzhi, 'The Military Revolution In Air Power," China Military Sdence, Spring 1996, 
in Pillsbury, ed., p. 299. 

i^Yin Xingliang and Chen Dingchang, "Guidance and Control in Terminal Homing Phase of 
a Space I nterceptor," Systems Engineering and Electronics, Vol. 17, No. 6 (1995); Yin Xingliang, 
Chen Dingchang, and Kong Wei, 'Tesoc Method Based on Estimated Value Theory for a Space 
Interceptor in Terminal Homing," Systems Engineering and Electronics, Vol. 17, No. 8 (1995), 
abstracted in Chinese Aerospace Abstracts, Vol. 9, No. 1 (1996), p. 49. Chen is thought to be 
the head of the SASC 2nd Academy. 

Future Military Capabilities, p. 9. 

I'^See article by GuoJ in of the China Aero Space Chanchun Institute of Optics and Fine Me- 
chanics in GuanmueJ ingmi Gongcheng [Optics and Precision Engineering], February 1996, pp. 
7-14, in F B I S-CST-96-015, February 1, 1996, on the Internet; Ding Bo, Xi Xue, and Yan Ren, 
"Beam Energy Weaponry, Powerful Like Thunderbolts and Lightning, "j afangjun Bao, Decem- 
ber 25, 1995, p. 7, in F B I S-C H I -96-039, February 27, 1996, pp. 22-23. 

i^Richard D. Fisher, J r., "China Rockets Into Military Space," TheAsian Wall Street] ournal, 
December 28, 1998, p.6. 
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at sea. As does the U.S. military, China will also likely seek to integrate access to 
commercial satellite imaging into its military operations. China has long been a cus- 
tomer for French SPOT satellite images. China is also developing signal and elec- 
tronic intelligence satellites which can also be used, in conjunction with information 
from imaging satellites, to provide targeting data for missiles, aircraft and sub- 
marine missions. Not content to rely on foreign navigation satellites, like GPS or 
its Russian counterpart, called GLONASS, China is also developing its own naviga- 
tion satellite network. At the Zhuhai Airshow China announced that a future navi- 
gation satellite network will be based on small satellites— which are less expensive, 
easier to launch, and can be replaced quickly. 

Taiwan's Missile Dilemma: Defense and Deterrence? 

Taipei’s response to China's developing missile threat has stressed defensive sys- 
tems. But there are doubts about the validity of reliance on defensive systems and 
there is clear interest in developing deterrence based on an offensive capability such 
as missiles. The Patriot PAC-2-F anti-tactical ballistic missile systems that Taiwan 
purchased starting in 1994 may be capable of intercepting small numbers of DF- 
15s. But it may not be capable of intercepting potential salvos of 100 or more mis- 
siles. This is certainly the case if Taiwan does not receive the AN/BOND long-range 
phased-array radar that was the subject of a White Flouse/State Dept. vs. Defense 
Department/Congress debate last April leading up to the annual U.S. -ROC arms 
talks.i® This radar is needed to provide long-rage cueing to allow the Patriot system 
time to calculate interceptions in sufficient time. The ROC Navy is also anxious to 
acquire Aegis radar-equipped destroyers that could also eventually play a role in de- 
fending against PLA missiles but the U.S. has not yet decided to sell Taipei these 
ships. 

Recent reports to the Congress openly acknowledge Taiwan's requirement for mis- 
siles defense— and their potential inadequacy. The DoD Asian missile architecture 
report notes that for lower-tier coverage or defense against DF-15 or M-11 missiles, 
Taiwan would need 12 land-based or 11 sea-based anti-missile batteries. But these 
cannot defend against faster, longer-range missiles like the DF-21. For longer-range 
missiles, Taiwan would need either one land or sea-based upper-tier class anti-mis- 
sile system. 20 Flowever, the U.S. DoD Taiwan Straits report flatly acknowledges 
that missile defenses alone may not be enough. It states: "Exclusive reliance on ac- 
tive missile defenses and associated BM/C3I, however, will not sufficiently offset the 
overwhelming advantage in offensive missiles which Beijing is projected to possess 
in 2005. "21 This and the expected expense, perhaps US$ 9.23 billion over 8 to 10 
years, 22 likely propel Taipei's interest in offensive system-based deterrent options. 

Taiwan has long harbored the option to develop offensive ballistic and cruise mis- 
siles and has the capability to do so. TheTien-Ma missile program may have been 
suspended in the mid-1990s due to U.S. pressure. This program could be revived, 
or the FI slung Feng 1 1 anti-ship cruise missile could form the basis of a longer-range 
land attack system. But for Taiwan to be able to attack mobile and well -concealed 
DF-15S or M-lls, it will need very capable real-time detection and targeting sys- 
tems like satellites or airborne synthetic aperture radar (SAR) systems. Taiwan's 
Rocsat II, which which was slated to be developed in cooperation with Germany's 
DASA, may have a 2 meter resolution— which could be very useful for military mis- 
sions. 22 Flowever, this project may fail due to opposition from Beijing . 24 But even 
if this program is successful, finding concealed missiles may require much higher 
resolution. And given the PLA's emerging anti-satellite capability it would behoove 
Taipei to seek airborne platforms like unmanned aircraft that can carry powerful 
SAR systems like the U.S. Global Flawk, now in development. Another deterrent- 
oriented solution for Taiwan would be to equip its F-16 or Mirage-2000 fighters 


i^See April 19 letter from Congressman Ben Gilman to President Bill Clinton; Taiwan Cen- 
tral News Agency, "MND Offidal: US Should Sell Long-Range Radar To Taiwan," April 24, 
1999; Richard Fisher, 'Taiwan's radar imperative," The Washington Times, April 28, 1999, p. 
A16. 

Report To Congress On Theater MissiieDefense . . p. 14. 

^^The Security Situation In TheTaiwan Strait, p. 6. 

22Central News Agency, 'TMD To Cost Taiwan $9.23 Billion Over 8-10 Years," March 24, 
1999. 

23"China may hit Dasa over development of high-resolution satellite for Taiwan," y ane's 
D^ence Weekly, April 14, 1999, p. 22. 

2‘*Recent reports indicate Taiwan may withdraw from this deal with DASA due to Beijing's 
pressure on DASA not to fulfill its contract, "ROCSAT-2 Contract Faces Cancellation," reported 
on the "Go Taikonauts" web page, www.geocities.eom/CapCanaveral/Launchpad/1921/news.htm, 
accessed on J uly 19, 1999. 
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with precision ground-attack systems. These might be iess poiiticaiiy provocative 
than missiies. 

What often does not enter the debate over Taiwan's missiie defense/deterrent op- 
tions are iaser-based defensive systems. This is due mainiy to the fact that no iaser 
anti-missiie system exists or is in development that would meet Taiwan's needs. But 
this, in turn, is due largely to the unwillingness of the mainstream U .S. Pentagon- 
industry combine to place a priority on laser systems over existing missile-based 
systems. The near-term laser program, the Tactical High Energy Laser (THEE) 
came about after Israel concluded that only a laser could defeat a massive artillery 
rocket attack over the Golan Heights. Israel then convinced the U.S. to fund the 
THEE program, which could demonstrate a shootdown as early as later this year, 
and be deployed within three years. Taiwan would require a much more powerful 
laser capable of two million watts of power. Laser advocates point to the U .S. Navy's 
Mid-wave Infrared Chemical Laser (MIRAGE) as proof of the U.S. ability to build 
such a high-power laser. 

It is also necessary for Taiwan to consider what can be done to expand passive 
missile defense capabilities. Improving hardened aircraft shelters, building such 
shelters for important ships, placing k^ command centers or even air force or army 
bases underground, and expanding civil defense systems can decrease the effective- 
ness of PEA missiles. 25 Such measures also strengthen deterrence by demonstrating 
national resolve. 


DYNAMIC ELEMENT ffe: INFORMATION WARFARE 

Perhaps the second most important dynamic element that is receiving a great deal 
of PEA investment is information warfare. For China this form of warfare offers po- 
tential asymmetric advantages that can exploit a growing U.S. and ROC dependence 
on high-tech information systems for military and civil activities. Information war- 
fare can be roughly described as a spectrum of activities that seek to maximize and 
secure one's own information sources, while also seeking the means to disrupt, dis- 
able or destroy the enemy's information sources. Last year the Pentagon noted that 
the PEA had "shown and exceptional interest in information warfare and has begun 
programs to develop IW capabilities at the strategic, operational and tactical levels 
as part of its overall military modernization effort. in the area of Information Op- 
erations, China is said to be developing the means for "Computer Network Attack" 
directed against Taiwan, as well as means to defend its own computer networks. 

At the destructive end of the spectrum, China's laser ASAT program addresses 
a key U.S. vulnerability: growing dependence on satellites for the success of military 
operations. If U.S. satellites are even temporarily disrupted in the Taiwan area of 
operations that would have a grave effect on the U.S. ability to assist Taiwan mili- 
tarily. China's future laser-ASAT capability also serves to negate Taiwan's expen- 
sive investment in imaging satellites— unless Taipei is allowed access to U.S. sat- 
ellite camouflage techniques for its future satellites. 

As already noted, China also sees the need to exploit space to expand its military 
information capabilities. In addition to developing new imaging and radar satellites, 
it is known that China uses a variety of European, Indian, Russian and even U.S. 
satellite imaging sources. And as the U.S. is now doing, China can be expected to 
incorporate commercial imaging into its military operations. These sources will be 
combined with new airborne intelligence platforms. The PLAAF is building two air- 
borne early warning platforms, the Y-8/Searchwater and the A-50/Phalcon AWACS. 
In addition, China is modifying Tu- 154 transports for ELINT/EW operations. 

But these information sources need a secure satellite communications network. At 
present the PEA lacks its own dedicated modern satcom network. However, at the 
Zhuhai Airshow China revealed new mobile military very small aperture terminal 
(VSAT) satellite receiver/transmitters .22 In this connection, the Pentagon notes that 
China's military communications satellite network is inadequate, and that in a cri- 
sis, "the military could preempt the domestic satellite system for combat oper- 
ations ."28 If it did so, the PEA could possibly have access to at least four U.S. -made 
communication satellites operated by the Asia Pacific Telecommunications Com- 
pany, and the China Orient Telecom Satellite Company, both of which were linked 


25For a discussion of Taiwan's passive defense options see, Tang Shi Yun, 'The Comments 
of TM D for Taiwan," Defense Tachno/ogyMonth/y (Taipei), May, 1999, pp. 100-107. 

Future Military Capabilities, p. 5. 

22Brochure Nanjing Research Institute of Eiectronics Technoiogy, "3M Offset-Fed Satcom An- 
tenna." 

^^The Security Situation In TheTalwan Strait, p. 15. 
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to the Commission of Science, Technoiogy, and Industry for Nationai Defense 
(COSTIND).29 

Down to Earth, the PEA is improving its overaii eiectronic warfare capabiiities. 
China is reported to be co-producing the Russian Zvezda Kh-31P anti-radiation mis- 
siie, known at the KR-1.^° The Kh-31P was designed by Russia to counter the 
radar of the Patriot surface-to-air missiie, which Taiwan has aiready purchased, and 
the U.S. Aegis radar^i that Taipei wouid iike to acquire. At the 98 Zhuhai Airshow 
China reveaied its first aircraft eiectronic inteliigence (ELI NT) and electronic jam- 
ming pods. Modern naval combatants like the Luhai and Luhu exhibit extensive 
electronic warfare systems. At the 1997 Moscow Airshow the Russians revealed a 
new GPS jamming devise said to be effective for diverting U.S. GPS-guided muni- 
tions— such as those used to great effect recently in Yugoslavia. One can reasonably 
presume Chinese interest in this technology. 

China has also shown an interest in stealth and counter-stealth. At the 1998 
Zhuhai Airshow a private company was selling stealth coatings and computer pro- 
grams to aid stealth shaping. Radar reflective coatings could be applied to numerous 
missiles, aircraft and ships. It can be expected that new Chinese land-attack cruise 
missiles will benefit from stealth coatings. There are some reports that a new PEA 
Navy destroyer, the 'Yantai," utilizes stealth coatings.^^ 

More ominously, the 1998 Zhuhai show revealed that China may be already be 
marketing a counter-stealth radar. Institute No. 23 of the former China Aerospace 
Corporation, claiming "high anti-stealth capability" was marketing such a radar, 
called the J -231.^^ While the author cannot verify the performance claims of this 
radar, if true, then China would possess a system that could begin to negate an area 
of extensive U.S. investment. Stealth pervades future U.S. weapons systems. Inex- 
pensive anti-stealth radar, if it worked, would undermine an area of technology 
upon which the U.S. is placing greater dependence. 

An area of PEA concentration that could yield great benefits in the future is that 
of enhanced radiation or directed radiation weapons. These are considered by the 
U.S. to be "future generation" weapon systems. China has also identified radio fre- 
quency (RF) weapons as necessary for future warfare^^ and may have obtained in- 
formation on U.S. RF weapon efforts as a consequence of its espionage in U.S. nu- 
clear weapons laboratories.^^ Considered to be related to electronic warfare, RF 
weapons kill electronic systems and power sources by emitting ultra-high power 
electronic pulses similar to that unleashed by nuclear explosions. China is develop- 
ing high-power microwave warheads as one means for delivering RF explosions.^® 
While the Pentagon has some doubts that such a warhead is feasible, if the Chinese 
were successful, they could disable power grids, electronic communications, and the 
electronic systems of a naval battle group with long-range missiles. An outgrowth 
of this research is China's reported interest in directed energy RF weapons.^^ These 
hold the potential for being able to destroy missiles by exciting engine fuel mol- 
ecules to explode. The Pentagon concludes, "Chinese deployment of such RF weap- 
ons by 2015 is assessed to be technically feasible."^® 

Taiwan's Information Warfare Response 

By virtue of its extensive computer hardware and software sector, the Pentagon 
has judged Taiwan to be capable of generating offensive and defensive Computer 
Network Warfare operations. The Pentagon has made special note of Taiwan's cre- 
ative computer virus and anti-virus software makers.^® Again, the Pentagon has 
praise for Taiwan's civilian telecommunications capabilities, making progress to- 
ward the goal of becoming a regional telecom hub. The Pentagon notes Taiwan's cur- 


25J eff Gerth, "Reports Show Chinese Military Used American-Made Satellites," TheNa/v York 
Times, J une 13, 1998, p. Al; Craig Covault, "Chinese Army May Use Next U.S. Satellite," Av/a- 
tion and Space Technology, J une 1, 1998, p. 22. 

30Douglas Barrie, "China and Russia combine on KR-1," Flight International, December 10- 
16, 1997, p. 17. 

3ij ohn W.R. Taylor, "Gallery Of Russian Aerospace Weapons," Air Force Magazine March 
1996, p. 75. 

32Associated Press, "China Testing Stealth Ship," J uly 13, 1999. This may refer to the new 
Luhai-class destroyer No. 167. 

33Brochure, China Aerospace Co. InstituteNo. 23, "J -231 Mid-Range Surveillance Radar." 

^Future Military Capabilities, p. 6. 

35'The Breach Was Total," Wewsi/i/sek. 

^^The Security Situation In TheTaiwan Strait, p. 7. 

Future Military Capabilities, p. 6. 

38 I bid. 

^^The Security Situation In TheTaiwan Strait, p. 16. 
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rent reliance on reconnaissance aircraft and commercial satellite companies for 
image intelligence. 

The Pentagon cross-straits report, however, does not say much about Taiwan's IW 
effort, noting that "information on formally integrating IW into the warfighting doc- 
trine is not available.""''’ This could be taken as implied criticism of Taiwan's efforts 
in this area. A public response occurred in May, when the ROC Ministry of Defense 
established an "information warfare research and training task force" to meet this 
growing threat.""- Beyond issues of doctrine and tactics pertaining to Computer Net- 
work Warfare, Taipei has an urgent need to expand its reconnaissance and commu- 
nications assets. Tne ROCSAT II imaging satellite is a good start but this needs to 
be protected as their capability should improve. Taipei also needs more survivable 
airborne reconnaissance platforms, such as the future U.S. Global Hawk UAV, to 
provide constant imaging and radar coverage of areas near Taiwan. 

DYNAMIC ELEMENT AIR FORCE MODERNIZATION 

A third dynamic element affecting the military balance on the Taiwan Strait is 
the PLA's efforts to develop its Air Force into a modern all-weather air-superiority 
and strike force. While a slow process, the PLA is devoting greater resources to the 
purchase of modern Russian and Israeli combat systems and technology to supple- 
ment indigenous air combat programs. By the 2005 to 2010 timeframe, it is possible 
that enough new PLAAF elements could come together to allow a significant num- 
ber of 4th generation fighters, supported by radar and electronic intelligence air- 
craft, to wrest air superiority away from a ROCAF that has been severely damaged 
by massive missile strikes. 

However, getting to that point will require great effort and resources. Perhaps the 
most important organization-modernization challenge facing the PLAAF is whether 
it can develop doctrine, roles and missions necessary for modern air warfare. While 
clearly a goal, the PLAAF has yet to create an integrated air-defense system that 
melds fighters, missiles and C4I elements into an efficient network. It is also work- 
ing to acquire AEW, tanker, and long-range interdiction aircraft armed with modern 
missiles with which it can fashion an all-weather strike capability. Training is just 
beginning to move beyond old Soviet-style positive ground control tactics to stress 
air combat maneuvering on instrumented ranges, aggressor units and advanced air 
combat simulators."'^ 

The PLAAF has long labored under poor logistic and maintenance conditions. This 
is partially due to a practice of co-locating aircraft and engine manufacturers, but 
not ensuring that different manufacturers who produce the same aircraft, can ex- 
change parts between similar airframes and engines. China has been unable to de- 
velop advanced jet engines and is only beginning to learn advanced 4th generation 
aircraft manufacturing techniques. A proliferation of new foreign systems in the 
1990s is likely only to compound logistic and maintenance support services. 

Influenced largely by the shock of the success of U.S. air forces during the Gulf 
War plus the Western embargoes, in 1992 China purchased its first batch of 26 Rus- 
sian Sukhoi SU-27SK fighters, followed by 24 more in 1996, and then an agreement 
to co-produce 200 more that same year. They will be produced in Shenyang under 
the designation J -11. The first two reportedly flew in late 1998 and the reported 
goal is to ramp up production to 15 a year by 2002"'^— an ambitious goal that may 
require extensive Russian help. The Su-27 is China's first modern 4th generation 
fighter with long range, helmet-sighted R-73 short-range AAMs and R-27 semi-ac- 
tive medium-range AAMs. China's Su-27s were the first fighters in Asia to be 
armed with helmet-sighted missiles— which have conferred a decisive advantage in 
numerous air combat exercises with U.S. fighters. Successive batches have been up- 
graded with ECM pods, and the co-produced variants may include upgraded radar 
that can handle the R-77 active-radar guided medium-range AAM "'"' and the Kh- 
31P/KR-1 anti-radiation missile. 


“oibid. 

‘'^Central New Agency, "Military Forms Task Force To Answer Threat Of Information War- 
fare," May 5, 1999. 

‘'^A picture of a new domed air combat simulator obtained at the 1998 Thuhai Airshow can 
be viewed on www.heritage.org, "Report On The 1998 Thuhai Airshow," Part 2, by Richard Fish- 
er. 

‘'^"China-assembled Su-27s make their first flights," 7 ane's Defence WeEkly, February 24, 
1999, p. 16. 

‘'"'Interview, Moscow Airshow, August, 1997. Delivery of the R-77, however, is dependent on 
Vympel being able to undertake sustained production, which was just getting underway in 1998. 
After Russia fulfills R-77 orders for Malaysia and India, China may follow. The Security Situa- 
tion in The Taiwan Strait report expects China to have a R-77 like AAM by 2005, but it is 
more realistic that China will acquire the R-77 before that date. 
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China is using foreign technoiogy to update its oid Russian and domestic designs, 
but it does not appear that the PLAAF is going to buy them. Russian Phazotron 
radar and R-27 missiies have been incorporated into the Shenyang J -8iiM which 
may oniy be offered for export. And the Russian RD-33 engine is iikeiy to form the 
core of the Chengdu FC-1 fighter designed to compete in the F-5/Mig-21 repiace- 
ment market. Co-funded by Pakistan, the FC-l’s future is not secure, as it remains 
uncertain that they wiii be purchased by the PLAAF. Chengdu is aiso marketing 
thej -7MG, the iatest in a iong iine of J -7s that incorporates a new cranked wing, 
upgraded radar, defensive eiectronics, and a heimet-sighted version of the PL-9 
short-range AAM, which is a copy of the israeii Python-3.^^ 

For the future, Shenyang apparentiy has the iead for a new 5th generation 
steaithy fighter known in the West as the XXJ . Projections produced by the U.S. 
Office of Navai inteiiigence show the XXJ bearing a resembiance to the U.S. F-15. 
Fiowever, this project couid evoive much differentiy shouid China succeed in its ap- 
parent efforts to gain access to Russia's Mig i.42 5th generation project.'*® Shouid 
it gain access, China wouid be abie to acquire Russia's most advanced radar, eiec- 
tronics and engine technoiogies. Fiowever, recent reports suggest Russia is not yet 
wiiiing to iet China into this program. 

The most important current domestic fighter project for the PLAAF is the 
Chengdu J-10, China's first indigenous 4th generation fighter. After a iengthy de- 
veiopment it reportediy fiew for the first time in Aprii iQSS.'*'^ Reports suggest China 
may buy up to 300 J -10s. Due to israeii assistance the J -10 is expected to bear 
a strong resembiance to the canceied Lavi. israei and Russia are competing to pro- 
vide the radar, eiectronic and missiie subsystems for the J -10, though new Chinese 
radar and missiie couid be used. Thought to be powered by the Russian AL-31 en- 
gine, there are reports that a twin RD-33 engine] -10 couid eventuaiiy go to the 
PLA Navy Air Force. 

Regarding dedicated attack aircraft, the 1998 Zhuhai Airshow saw the unveiiing 
of thej Fi-7 fighter-bomber, which has been in deveiopment since the mid-1970s. 
China apparentiy wiii buy a smaii number for seif-sufficiency purposes, but the 
PLAAF is going to reiy on the much more superior Su-30 for attack missions. After 
severai years of negotiations, in eariy 1999 it became dear that a Chinese purchase 
of the Su-30 attack fighter was near. By eariy J une reports emerged that China 
wouid purchase 72 Su-30s, and co-produce 250 more.'*® But Chinese miiitary offi- 
dais in Washington iater stated that they wouid oniy buy 50, with no deai yet on 
co-production. ^*3 

in the Su-30 the PLAAF wiii receive its first modern aii-weather iong-range 
strike fighter.®® in essence, the Su-30 is a two-seat Su-27 that has been strength- 
ened and modified for attack missions. The Sukhoi bureau hopes the Su-30 wiii be- 
come comparabie to the U.S. Boeing F-15E Strike Eagie, the main U.S. heavy fight- 
er-bomber used to great effect over the Persian Guif and the Baikans. Both aircraft 
share simiiar size and performance characteristics. The Su-30 wiii have ionger 
unrefueied radius of about 900 miies— iess depending on the warioad. 

Like the F-15E, the Su-30 can be outfitted to carry a range of weapons to inciude 
iaser-guided bombs and missiies, in addition to anti-radar and anti-ship missiies. it 
is iikay that China wiii aiso buy from Russia a package of advanced iaser and iow- 
iight targeting systems, pius a variety of bombs and missiies to equip its Su-30s. 
The Kh-31P/KR-1 anti-radar missiie wiii iikeiy be a major weapon for the Su-30. 

Fuii expioitation of these new fighter and attack aircraft wiii depend on the 
PLAAF's being abie to absorb new support aircraft. The most important is a joint 
israeii-Russian project to buiid an AWACS system based on the Russian A-50 with 
an israeii iAi Phaicon phased-array radar. China has committed to buying the pro- 
totype and may purchase 3 to 7 more. This AWACS may be competing with a GEC- 
Marconi Argus radar equipped ii-76 which has been the subject of iong discussion, 
in 1996 China purchased a reported 6 to 8 Racai Searchwater AEW radar to be 
fitted on the Xian Y-8 transport. The first prototype may have fiown in mid-1998. 


‘*®it is noteworthy that at the 98 Zhuhai show, Chinese engineers stated that the PLAAF had 
not purchased the PL-9 FiMS for backfitting to J -7 aircraft, it couid be that the PLAAF re- 
mains pieased with its Russian R-73 FiMS AAMs. Pakistan and Bangiadesh appear to be initiai 
customers for the F-7MG, which raises the possibiiity that domesticaiiy-produced FiMS AAMs 
wiii be exported before they enter PLAAF service. 

‘*®Simon Saradzhyan, "New Russian Fighter May Never Take Fiight," DefenseWews, February 
22, 1999, p. 22. 

'*■* "China starts to fiight test new F-10 fighter," Flight International, May 20-26, 1998, p. 5. 

‘*®Cary Fiuang, "Beijing buys Russian jet squadrons," Hong Kong Standard, J une 21, 1999. 

‘‘^Barbara Opaii-Rome, "China Sets Sights On 50 Su-30s," Defense Wavs, J uiy 5, 1999, p. 5. 

®°For more anaiysis of China Su-30 purchase, see Richard Fisher, "China's New Sukhois," 
Taipei Times, J une 30, 1999, p. 9. 
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The PLAAF has long sought an aerial refueling capability and has converted a 
small number of H-6 bombers for this purpose. Russia is heavily marketing the II- 
78M tanker, which has appeared at both Zhuhai shows. As India has done, it re- 
mains possible that China will purchase the I I-78M after it begins to receive its Su- 
30s. For ECM/ELINT missions, China is reported to have outfitted four Tu-154 
transports with electronic intelligence systems, and has deployed these aircraft to 
the Nanjing Military Region. China may build another eight of this aircraft. At 
Zhuhai' 98 China revealed a new series of EW/ELINT pods for fighter or attack air- 
craft. 

The PLAAF has had a long-standing requirement to replace its obsolete Xian Fl- 
6 medium bombers. There is occasional mention of China interest in purchasing a 
small number of Russian Tu-22M3 supersonic medium bombers but no order has 
materialized. It is also possible that Xian may be developing a new design that has 

not yet been reveal ed.^^ 

The PLAAF also controls most of China's long-range surface-to-air missiles, like 
the S300PMU system purchased from Russia in the early 1990s. These missiles are 
mainly stationed around Beijing, thought they were featured in the 1996 exercises 
near Taiwan. The PLAAF may also control new Russian SA-15 SAMs, which are 
fast enough to be able to target laser-guided bombs. In Russian service the SA-15 
is designed to protect the S-300 from attack. At the 1998 Farnbourogh Show China 
revealed its new FT-2000 long-range SAM, which may be based on S-300, clandes- 
tinely acquired U.S. Patriot SAM, and Chinese technology. It will initially be guided 
by passive anti-radiation systems, though an active-guided version may be com- 
pleted after the year 2000. Sources interviewed at the 98 Zhuhai show indicated this 
missile eventually would have an anti-tactical ballistic missile (ATBM) capability. 
For the future, this raises the question of whether the PLAAF will inherit future 
anti-missile missions. 

Taiwan's Challenge Maintaining Its Aerial Edge 

In contrast to the emerging PEA missile threat, Taiwan has for several decades 
maintained a degree of technical superiority for its air force to deter the Mainland. 
Air clashes during the 1950s and 1960s demonstrated that the ROCAF could rapidly 
absorb new technology, like air-to-air missiles, and use them to achieve success. It 
has also helped that for decades either political turmoil or never-ending reliance on 
obsolete Russian designs depressed the readiness and training levels of the PLAAF. 
But in the late 1990s the ROCAF finds that it also must modernize and innovate 
to stay ahead. It is not enough to have a significant number of 4th generation fight- 
ers. These assets require secure aerial radar and electronic support, superior air- 
to-air missiles, plus the airbase protection and flexibility to survive massive PEA 
missile strikes. 

Within the next few years the ROCAF will comprise about 340 modern frontline 
fighters supported by about 100 older but upgraded F-5Es.^^ China's initial pur- 
chases of the Su-27, combined with the competitive prospect of France's sale of Mi- 
rage-2000 fighters convinced President Bush to sell 150 F-16 fighters toTaiwan in 
1992. These are of the F-16A/B Block 20 MLU version. It is an early F-16A with 
a lower-thrust engine than current models, but with advanced radar, electronic and 
cockpit systems that will allow the fitting of a Sharpshooter targeting pod, and 
later, the active-radar guided AIM-120 AMRAAM medium-range air-to-air missile. 
Despite repeated requests, the U.S. has not sold Taiwan the AIM-120, which would 
allow the F-16 to fire on multiple targets without having to maintain a radar lock 
on the opponents. By the end of 1998 Taiwan received its 60 Mirage-2000-5 fighters 
from France. This is a very capable interceptor with an 80-mile range radar and 
the active-radar guided Matra MICA air-to-air missile. 

Anti-ship and other ground attack missions will be the main mission for the 
Ching-Kuo Indigenous Defense Fighter (IDF). This fighter was conceived out of the 
unwillingness of the U.S. to sell Taiwan the F-16 in the late 1970s. Its performance 
as a fighter is comparable to the early F-16. Its twin engines confer greater surviv- 
ability though they could stand to be improved to a higher thrust rating. 

I n terms of the air-defense balance, it appears that Taiwan now has the edge, but 
by the end of the next decade that prospect may be uncertain. While the ultimate 
number of PLAAF Sukhois is unknown, even the prospect of a force of 500 Su-27s 
and Su-30s is most unsettling. These aircraft would be equipped with helmet sight- 


"FLINT aircraft put into service.''^ ane's Deferice Waak/y, March 24, 1999, p. 29. 

^^Rumors circuiate around an aiieged B-9 bomber, that may benefit from advanced Russian 
bomber designs that iack funding, iike the Sukhoi T-60. 

^^For anaiysis of the ROCAF see, j on Lake, "Airpomer Anaiysis, Taiwan," World Airpowe 
J ournal, Summer, 1998, pp. 144-157; Leung, pp. 72-75. 
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ed, and very likely, active-radar air-to-air missiles. They would also be controlled 
by AWACS, denying Taiwan the advantage of its own E2T AWACS. Furthermore, 
Taiwan's E-2s would very likely be the target of i ntense attacks both in the air and 
on the ground. 

At a minimum the ROCAF needs the AIM-120 to give its F-16s a multi-target 
capability. In addition, the ROCAF should be cleared for early export of the new 
U.S. AIM-9X, the first U.S. helmet-sighted AAM. This missile uses a Sidewinder 
motor with a new off-boresight seeker and helmet-display to confer even greater 
flexibility than the R-73 in PLAAF service. 

Another pressing requirement is to improve ROC airbase protection against 
SRBM and Su-30 attack. While ROC airbases are increasingly equipped with hard- 
ened air shelters for combat aircraft, these will have to be made better able to with- 
stand missile warheads and laser-guided bombs designed to attack such shelters. 
For the future it may be prudent for the ROCAF to consider purchasing vertical 
take-off aircraft like the U.S. Flarrier. These could be used to develop dispersal and 
concealment tactics in anticipation of purchasing the future U.S. J oint Strike Fight- 
er, a version of which will be V/STOL capable. 

In addition, the ROCAF also faces the possible prospect of having to contribute 
to Taiwan's missile defense in the form of counter-force missions against DF-15s 
and M-lls. Today, the ROCAF has little capability to undertake offensive oper- 
ations against in the Nanjing Military Region. While both the F-16 and the Mirage- 
2000-5 are optimized for defensive missions, they could be modified to undertake 
attack missions. Currently, the most potent attack missile in the ROCAF arsenal 
is the TV-guided U.S. AMG-65 Maverick A/B. This missile is dependent upon clear 
weather, whereas the AGM-65D with an imaging-infrared seeker is not. But the 
U.S. will not sell Taiwan the AGM-GSD.^^ But given the developing missile threat 
and the growing need for a counter-force response, it would be logical for the U.S. 
to consider selling Taiwan a longer range stand-off precision attack missile. Such 
a missile is also needed in view of the PLA's increasingly capable air-defense mis- 
siles, like the SA-15 acquired from Russia, and the FT-2000 family of long-range 
SAMs. Taiwan would at least require a missile like the U.S. Navy SLAM, a Flarpoon 
equipped for precision land attack. 

Attacking PEA missile sites, however, requires more than just aircraft and new 
missiles. It also requires the capability to find DF-15 and M-11 batteries that will 
likely be on the move and using deception and camouflage tactics. The 4-5 E-2T 
FI awkeye AWACS in the ROCAF arejust adequate for air and naval operations, but 
are not capable of finding ground-based threats. At best, this would require a com- 
bination of powerful reconnaissance satellites supported by aircraft with synthetic 
aperture radar with moving target indicators (SAR/MTI), like the U.S. J -STARS. 
Britain has just decided to buy a smaller J -STARS system mounted on a business 
jet, which might be an option for Taiwan. But for the longer term Taiwan should 
seek a SAR.MTI equipped unmanned aircraft, such as the U.S. Global Flawk. 


5‘*Leung, p. 75. 
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DYNAMIC ELEMENT #4: NAVAL MODERNIZATION 

A fourth dynamic element in the cross-straits military balance is that of naval 
modernization. The Pentagon notes that the PLAN "continues to lag behind other 
regional navies, including that of Taiwan, in most technological areas, especially air 
defense, surveillance and C4I."55 In addition, the PLAN is just beginning to work 
out long overseas deployment operations and to develop joint warfare doctrine. How- 
ever, the PLA Navy is in the midst of an equipment upgrade that promises to great- 
ly complicate Taiwan’s naval defense and pose new challenges to U.S. naval forces 
in Asia. The PLAN is placing emphasis on acquiring modern submarines and better 
surface combatants, with aircraft carriers remaining a distant goal. The challenge 
for the PLA will be to integrate missile and air forces into coherent long-range naval 
operations. 


^^The Security Situation In TheTaiwan Strait, p. 10. 
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The PLAN submarine fleet is expanding in numbers and sophistication due to for- 
eign technology. The PLAN has completed the acquisition of four Russian Kilo-class 
conventional submarines. The last of two advanced Type 636 model, which are much 
quieter than the Project 866 Kilo submarines, was delivered last year.^® China is 
said to be negotiating for the purchase of a third Type 636. All Kilos are appar- 
ently stationed with the Easter Fleet, nearest Taiwan. So far, the Kilo in PLAN 
service has been dogged by problems pertaining to inadequate crew training and a 
lack of spare parts. Earlier this year the French weekly Le Monde reported that 
China had contracted to purchase 10 Russian submarines, but this has not been 

verified.^s 

Nevertheless, access to Russian submarine technology has provided a "quantum 
leap" for China. The Kilo 636 is said to be nearly as quiet as the early version of 
the U.S. Los Angeles class nuclear submarine.^® China is said to have benefited 
from Russian submarine technology in the area of nuclear reactors, internal acoustic 
dampening, acoustic tiles, modern mines and torpedoes, diesel and propeller design, 
gearbox quieting, modern sonar, sonar array and fire control systems.™ China's 
Kilos are likely armed with the Russian wire-guided torpedoes, which adds a new 
anti-submarine capability to the Chinese submarine fleet. China is also said to have 
purchased from Kazakhstan the Shkval rocket torpedo. This torpedo travels at a 
speed of 200 knots, or 5-6 times the speed of a normal torpedo, and is especially 
suited for attacking large ships such as aircraft carriers.®^ 

Russian technology is being used to assist all new Chinese submarines. The con- 
ventional Song submarine benefits from a Russian designed 7-blade propeller and 
more Russian technology could be incorporated into future versions of this sub. By 
one estimate, four to eight more Song’s will be build before the introduction of a 
new variant.™ Apparently to keep their submarine yards busy, China will build 
more of the Ming-class conventional sub, an improved version of the 1950s Russian 
Romeo design with upgraded engines, sonar and torpedoes. These and remaining 
Romeos can be used for mining Taiwanese ports and major sea-lanes around Tai- 
wan. 

The next few years may also see China produce a new class of nuclear-powered 
submarine, the Type 093. Again benefiting from Russian technology, the Type 093 
is projected by U.S. Office of Naval Intelligence to have a performance similar to 
the Russian Victor-1 II nuclear attack submarine. This would be about slightly below 
the performance of an early Los Angeles, but a great improvement over China's in- 
digenous Flan nuclear submarines. By one estimate, 4-6 Type 093s should enter 
service by 2012.™ 

PLAN surface combatants could improve rapidly from the strength of domestic de- 
sign talent and imported technology. China's major domestic surface combatant de- 
signs have shown marked improvement from the Luhu to the recently launched 
Luhai destroyer. The Luhai is the first major PLAN ship to use stealth shaping, 
using some the design techniques demonstrated in the F25T frigates sold to Thai- 
land. Both the Luhai and the F25T are not as clean as the French LaFayette sold 
toTaiwan. But at the recent IDEX show the China Shipbuilding Trading Company 
revealed its F16U frigate design that does show a command of modern warship 
stealth shaping and the use of vertical-launched missiles.^ Following the F25T to 
Luhai precedent, it is reasonable that in the not too distant future very modern 
PLAN frigates based in the F16U design will begin to supplement less sophisticated 
J iangwei andj ianghu classes. 

The Luhu introduced 1980s-level European anti-submarine and fire-control sys- 
tems and modern U.S. gas turbine engines to the PLAN. The Luhai differs from the 
Luhu in that it uses Ukrainian gas turbine engines and carries twice the number 
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of C-802 missiles (16) and two instead of one helicopter. While the first Luhai No. 
167 is deficient in its air defense, carrying only the Chinese version of the short- 
range Crotale, it appears to have space in front of the bridge for later fitting of a 
better vertical-launched SAM. 

While the two Russian Soveremenniy class destroyers to be delivered by 2002®® 
may impart greater knowledge of sensors and combat ship design, their real signifi- 
cance for the PLAN is the introduction of two new missiles. The Raduga Moskit 
anti-ship missile is perhaps the most lethal anti-ship missile in the world, combin- 
ing a Mach 2.5 speed with a very low-level flight pattern that uses violent end ma- 
neuvers to throw off point defenses. After detecting the Moskit, the U.S. Phalanx 
point defense system, used by most large ROC ships, may have only 2.5 seconds to 
calculate a fire solution— not enough time before the devastating impact of a 750 
lb. warhead. In the Soveremenniy the PLAN also receives its first medium-range 
naval SAM, the9M38 (SA-N-7) or 9M38M2 (SA-N-12). The later can intercept tar- 
gets out to 30 miles, and is comparable to the U.S. Standard naval SAM. 

Looking to the future, China very likely is also considering how long-range ballis- 
tic and cruise missiles can assist naval operations. With advanced RF warheads and 
space surveillance, it is possible for the PLA to consider attacking enemy naval for- 
mations with ballistic missiles before using aircraft and submarines. RF warheads 
very neatly use radiation to attack the vulnerable electronic components of the mod- 
ern naval task force and the radius of their effect means that precision accuracy 
may not be necessary. New long-range cruise missiles, such as may be based on the 
YJ -22, offer possibilities for naval-based anti-ship or land attack missions. Both bal- 
listic and cruise missiles, armed with RF or submunition warheads could wreck 
havoc among ships in ROC naval bases. 

The PLAN Air Force does not appear to have a high priority in the overall mod- 
ernization, but it is showing signs of improvement. This air arm, rather than the 
PLAAF, may be the first customer for the Xian J FI-7 attack fighter that has been 
in development since the mid-1970s. It was revealed with much fanfare at the 1988 
Zhuhai Airshow. Resembling a beefy twin-seat J aguar, J FI-7 promises a respectable 
900-mile radius, an all-weather attack radar and low-level navigation and targeting 
pod which can employ laser-guided bombs. In naval service it will be armed with 
the C-801 anti-ship missile. With external cueing it could carry the longer-range C- 
802. Xian may also be planning an electronic warfare version of thej FI-7.®^ While 
Xian says it has mastered the WS-9 engines based on Rolls Royce Spey Mk 202s, 
recent reports suggest Xian is trying to buy more Speys to complete the first batch 
of J FI -7s.®® 

PLAN anti-submarine capabilities will receive a major boost with the introduction 
of four Russian Kamov Ka-28 ASW helicopters.®® These will be the first purpose- 
designed ASW helicopters acquired by the PLA, its existing French Z-lsl having 
been modified for ASW duties. The Y-8/Searchwater AEW aircraft are also for the 
PLAN, and will greatly assist with over-the-horizon targeting for a variety of mis- 
siles. Other than a few Y-8 transports converted for maritime surveillance, the 
PLAN AF lacks a dedicated long-range patrol/ASW aircraft like the U.S. P-3. Per- 
haps China's interest in the Beriev Be- 200 jet-powered amphibian offers an indica- 
tion how the PLA may fulfill that requirement. 

Taiwan’s Naval Challenge 

Like the Air Force, the ROC Navy has contributed to deterrence by maintaining 
a technological edge over its PLA counterpart. It has successfully upgraded World 
War II destroyers to make them more capable that most recent PLAN combatants 
and its emphasis on ship and air ASW has for the most part compensated for its 
lack of submarine ASW assets. Flowever, the potential combined effect of growing 
PLA missile, air and naval capabilities raises the prospect that absent radical im- 
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provements, the ROC Navy may not be assured success in its principie counter- 
biockade missions toward the iater part of the next decade. 

As PLA navai biockade operations are growing increasingiy dependent upon the 
eariy destruction of the ROC Navy by air and missiie forces in ports, the prospects 
of the ROC Navy are tied to the success of Taiwan's efforts to defend against missiie 
and air attack. The ROC Navy hopes to piay a major roie in future missiie defense 
operations by acquiring the U.S. Aegis radar system that wiii be fitted to an exist- 
ing, or a Taiwan-produced U.S. destroyer huii. There is interest in either acquiring 
excess U.S. Spruance-ciass destroyers for conversion, or buiiding new Burke-ciass 
destroyers to accommodate the A^is system. So far, the U.S has denied Taiwan's 
requests for Aegis. It is hard to deny that the ROC Navy has a requirement for seif- 
defense from PLA SRBMs and cruise missiies, and recent Pentagon Asian theater 
missiie defense report notes that one Aegis system couid cover Taiwan. The ROC 
Navy aiso needs better passive defenses iike ship sheiters, if possibie, to buy time 
for ships to escape ports under missiie attack. 

An ^uai if not more pressing ROC navai requirement is for new submarines. In 
light of the State Department's long-standing opposition to Taiwan's submarine re- 
quests, it is noteworthy that the recent Pentagon cross-straits report boldly states, 
"Acquisition of additional submarines remains one of Taiwan most important prior- 
ities."7° The utter cruelty of the U.S. denial was made clear to the author in a re- 
cent visit to the ROC submarine squadron. A tour of the rickety 53-year old 
Guppy, dubbed the "Museum Class," evokes sympathy for the families of their crew. 
Th^ cannot dive deeper than they are long, meaning they are unsuitable even for 
their main mission, providing ASW training for ships and aircraft. As a con- 
sequence, the two remaining modern Dutch Zwardviss subs are completely occupied 
with training operations and have little time for their own ASW training. The ROC 
Navy clearly needs more submarines for ASW missions given the large and growing 
PLAN submarine force. Taiwanese sources state an immediate requirement for up 
to six new submarines. If budgets allowed they could use more. 

For its surface ships the most pressing needs are in the areas of anti-missile, 
counter-air and ASW capabilities. The imminent entry of the Moskit into the PLAN 
creates an urgent need for the Aegis radar, which is the only U.S. radar that can 
track the Moskit at sufficient range to enable a fire solution for the Standard SAM . 
Reliance on the Phalanx point-defense gun is not sufficient to counter the danger 
posed by the Moskit. The Taiwanese Navy also requires better SAMs for some of 
its ships, like the French LaFayettes, which are armed only with the short-range 
Sea Chaparral. 


DYNAMIC ELEMENT #5: POSTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 

A fifth and final dynamic element in the cross-straits strategic balance is the pos- 
ture of the United States. American support has been vital toTaiwan's survival, and 
for many years into the future, American military power may remain strong enough 
to deter overt Chinese military attack on Taiwan. As a consequence, Beijing's goal 
since the resumption of relations in 1970s has been to curtail U.S. support for Tai- 
wan. Beijing's ultimate goal is to turn Washington into an active or passive sup- 
porter for unification under Beijing's terms. Successive U.S. Administrations, includ- 
ing the Clinton Administration, have sought to walk the line that would have them 
defend Taiwan, but still holding out for the ideal solution in which Beijing and Tai- 
pei would solve their differences peacefully under the rubric of "One China." But 
Taiwan's vigorous democratic politics are straining the limits of the old formula. 
Will Washington support a democratic Taiwan that is slowly asserting its right of 
self-determination, or will it join Beijing in insisting that "One China" requires that 
Taipei eventually subordinate it sovereignty, and possibly much more, to Beijing's 
dicta? Will the U.S. sell Taiwan a new generation of weapons systems that are re- 
quired to sustain deterrence on the Taiwan Strait through the next decade? Or will 
the U.S. decline to do so, leaving Taiwan to determine its own fate alone? The nu- 
merous tensions pulling U.S. policymakers each way were fully displayed during the 
Taiwan Straits crisis of 1995 and 1996. And they are revealing themselves anew in 
the latest brewing crisis created by President Lee Teng Flui's J uly 9 statement to 
a German interviewer. 

In the midst of the developing crisis of 1995, the Clinton Administration saw fit 
to admonish Taiwan's "independence" tendencies by warning Taipei that U.S. de- 
fense commitments implied in the Taiwan Relations Act may not apply in the case 
of a declaration of independence. This warning eventually turned into a public con- 
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cession to Beijing in the first of the 'Three No's," which the U.S. states it wiii not 
support ind^endence for Taiwan. This non-support for independence is a key eie- 
ment of poiicy for the "One China" school, which is now ascendant in the Clinton 
Administration. After Lee's J uly 9 statement, the Administration was quick to firm- 
ly state its adherence to the "One China" formula as its main attempt to calm grow- 
ing tensions. Members of this school tend to view Taiwan's democracy as the root 
of instability on the Taiwan Strait. For this school continued arms sales to Taiwan 
is a dispensable irritant in Sino-U.S. relations. Some, like former Ambassador Chas 
Freeman, assert that "it does not make sense to attempt to sustain Taiwan's current 
military superiority," given China's military potential.'^ 

Against this, the legal requirements of the Taiwan Relations Act, and congres- 
sional activism, serve to restrain the "One China" school. In the wake of Lee's recent 
statement, it appears that the Administration is curtailing some military contacts 
with Taiwan to demonstrate its displeasure. This runs smack into a congressional 
counter-current, this year led by Senator] esse Flelms (R-NC). Flelms'Taiwan Secu- 
rity Enhancement Act constitutes a strong flank attack on the "One China" school. 
The bill asserts that the military balance on the Taiwan Strait is in danger of shift- 
ing to China, and that the U.S. should sell Taiwan land and sea-based missile de- 
fense systems, satellite early warning data, submarines, AIM-120s, and communica- 
tions equipment to allow joint operations.'^"^ The bill also calls for closer military- 
to-military relations between the U.S. and Taiwan, and for greater congressional 
scrutiny over the bureaucratic process that governs U.S. arms sales to Taiwan. As 
this paper has tried to amply describe, the potential for a real shift in the military 
balance justifies many of the initiatives called for in Flelms' bill. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to one prominent U.S. analyst, the Flelms bill "would likely cause a major 
rupture in Sino-American relations.""^^ 

An emerging wild card in the American debate is the U.S. security establishment. 
In a community that has its share of hawks and doves, the hawks appear to be 
making headway in the debate over China's strategic intentions and the direction 
of PLA modernization. This does not mean that there is uniformity of views within 
the Pentagon or the intelligence community. But there are enough individuals who 
are able to use the mounting evidence of PLA hostile intent change views of future 
policy. That the Pentagon would respond to recent congressional mandates with de- 
tailed reports of emerging Chinese military capabilities marks the degree to which 
opinions are evolving in the U.S. security establishment. 

While the Pentagon may not be able to change Clinton Administration policy on 
arms sales to Taiwan, it appears that a change of party in the White Flouse offers 
the possibility of new attitude toward Taiwan's future military requirements. A 
question to ask, however, is whether this is time enough to stem a balance of power 
on the Taiwan Strait that could be rapidly shifting to Beijing's favor by the end of 
the next decade. To stem this tide the U.S. should: 

1. Sell Taiwan the building blocks of a realistic missile defense capability that 
can shift to laser systems when available. The U.S. should also sell Taiwan 
long-endurance reconnaissance unmanned aircraft, conventional submarines, 
active radar guided and helmet-sighted air-to-air missiles, and the necessary 
systems to allow F-16s to attack SRBMs. 

2. Undertake a serious assessment of Taiwan's defense doctrine, capabilities, 
and how they measure up to the future threat. The U.S. should offer Taipei 
frank criticism of its defense policies, if that criticism is necessary. There also 
should be a more active military-to-military relationships between the U.S. and 
Taiwan. It is unconscionable that most U.S. star or flag rank officers get to 
travel to China, but not to Taiwan. Taiwan should have access to much higher 
levels of U.S. military leadership and access to higher levels of U.S. planning 
and intelligence. 

3. For its own part, the U.S. must maintain its technical superiority over the 
China's military, and retain enough forces in Asia to deter a Taiwan-China con- 
flict. This will require that the U.S. invest heavily in space, laser, radio fre- 
quency, missile defense, and communication technologies that will ensure U.S. 
military superiority. Washington should quickly establish an Asia-wide missile 
defense network that would become the main mission for the U.S. military be- 
yond the next decade. The U.S. should now build fighter aircraft like the F- 
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22 plus advanced missiles that sustain a margin of superiority over China's 
Sukhois. The Pacific Command should always have access to adequate numbers 
of submarines and advanced combat aircraft dictated by the requirements of de- 
terrence. 


The Truth About Taiwan 

IF CHINA WANTS REUNION WITH TAIWAN, IT SHOULD LOOK MORE WORTH REUNITING 

WITH 

It seems more like an abstruse semantic debate than a threat to world peace. But, 
if some Chinese leaders are to be believed, the latest language used by Lee Teng- 
hui, Taiwan's president, to describe the island's relationship with the mainland 
could lead to a war. The threat of force has become almost a kneejerk reaction for 
China's leaders whenever Taiwan displeases them. They need to realise that this 
hinders rather than helps China's goal of reunification. Not only does it antagonise 
Taiwan's people; it also helps to build up other countries' support for Taiwan's right 
to decide its own future. 

All Mr. Lee said was that Taiwan sees its relations with China as a "special state- 
to-state relationship" rather than an "internal" one. Since it is self-evident that the 
Taiwan of 1999 is not part of China, this seems uncontentious— no more, as Tai- 
wan's officials soothingly point out, than a "clarification" of the status quo. The trou- 
ble is that the status quo relies on lack of clarity, and on ambiguity about Taiwan's 
place in the world. Certainly, China found the elaboration provocative. One of its 
generals, as happy to mix metaphors as to lob missiles, said that Mr. Lee, "playing 
with fire", might "drown himself in the boundless ocean of the people's war." 

China insists that Taiwan is an "inalienable part of Chinese sovereign territory." 
So it is riled when official statements seem to rule out reunification. Yet Taiwan's 
recent history has seen the steady build-up of what in practice looks like the behav- 
iour of an independent state. Taiwan has shed its archaic constitutional links with 
China; it has given the mainland a helping hand by allowing Taiwanese business- 
men to become huge investors there; above all, the island, unlike the mainland, has 
started to embrace democracy. 

First question: what do the T i wanese want? 

Taiwan's swift transition from being one of Asia's most rigid dictatorships to being 
one of its liveliest new democracies was bound to fray its vestigial ties with China. 
Only a small minority in Taiwan now favours reunification. Most of its people want 
a continuation of the separate status that has brought them prosperity and a meas- 
ure of freedom. 

No doubt Mr. Lee's provocative words have much to do with domestic politics. A 
presidential election is to be held next spring. The man Mr. Lee has chosen as his 
successor is not very popular, and the ruling party's vote may be split by a challenge 
from one of its leading figures who is standing as an independent. A confrontation 
with Beijing may expose the challenger, J ames Soong, to criticism for being too soft 
on China. It will certainly pull in votes from pro-independence Taiwanese who 
would otherwise support the opposition. 

All of this puts the West— and especially the United States— in a difficult position. 
There is widespread sympathy for Taiwan's awkward position in the world. On the 
other hand, every big country has diplomatic relations with China, and has implic- 
itly or explicitly accepted China's argument that "there is only one China and Tai- 
wan is part of China." Is it not undiplomatic of Mr. Lee to roil the waters, especially 
if it is for domestic political purposes? 

Of course it is. The Americans this week wearily sent officials to try to cool tem- 
pers in both Beijing and Taipei. But it is hypocritical for the West to applaud Tai- 
wan's democratic transformation while complaining about an inevitable consequence 
of that transformation— that the island's status has become a central issue of its 
politics. The current squabble also highlights another ambiguity in American foreign 
policy. The United States is both a subscriber to China's formula about "one China" 
and yet also, through the 1979 Taiwan Relations Act, committed to the defence of 
Taiwan. 

The best hope of ensuring that these contradictions are never put to the test is 
that China itself will change. Maybe one day Taiwan's people will willingly join a 
democratic, tolerant China. Or maybe a more liberal China will one day be less hos- 
tile to Taiwan's independence. Today both ideas look like pipe-dreams. It is as likely 
that a future regime in China— "communist" or otherwise— will be even more inse- 
curely sensitive on issues of national sovereignty, even more aggressive in its atti- 
tude towards Taiwan. The "generous" reunification terms currently on offer date 
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from 1981. Then, after the horrors of the cultural revolution, China had a govern- 
ment which enjoyed popular support. It could offer concessions (the one country, 
two-systems formula later offered to Hong Kong) beyond the scope of a weaker re- 
gime. They may not last. 

Playing for time still makes sense for Taiwan. But that does not mean keeping 
quiet about Its anomalous International position. The Chinese anger that Mr. Lee 
has provoked Is worrying. But It does at least serve as a reminder that China has 
never renounced the threat of an Invasion. This, most of the world now agrees. Is 
unacceptable. That Is the message which now has to be delivered to the government 
In Beijing. 

However the present row resolves Itself, the future of Taiwan will soon move up 
the world's agenda. When Portugal hands Macau back to China In December, Tai- 
wan will be the last Item left on China's list of places It wants to reclaim. Once, 
It was possible for China to tell Itself that In Taiwan, as In Hong Kong and Macau, 
the ruling elite might negotiate a transfer of sovereignty. No longer. To draw Tai- 
wan Into reunion, China will need to win the support of Taiwan's people. Its current 
behaviour Is a demonstration of how not to do It. 


Statement by Ronald Reagan upon Ambassador George Bush's Return From 
J apan and China— August 25, 1980, Los Angeles, California 

Ten days ago George Bush and I met with you here In Los Angeles on the occa- 
sion of his departure for J apan and China, a trip he undertook at my request. As 
we stressed at the time, the purpose of the trip was to provide for a candid exchange 
of views with leaders In both countries on a wide range of International topics of 
mutual Interest. Ambassador Bush returned last evening, and has reported his flnd- 
I ngs I n detal I . 

We are both very pleased with the results of his extensive discussions. I n a series 
of meetings with distinguished leaders In J apan. Including Prime Minister Suzuki, 
Former Prime Ministers Fukuda, KIshI and MIkl, Foreign Minister Itch and Min- 
ister of International Trade and Industry Tanaka, he had the opportunity to hear 
their views and recommendations concerning the future of U.S.-J apanese relations. 

Our Republican Party Platform stresses that J apan will remain a pillar of our pol- 
icy for Asia, and a Reagan-Bush Administration will work hard to insure that U.S.- 
J apanese relations are maintained in excellent condition, based on close consulta- 
tion and mutual understanding. 

J apan's role in the process of insuring peace in Asia is a crucial one, and we must 
reinforce our ties with this close ally. J apan is our second most important trading 
partner, and we are her first. We have close ties in other fields, too. A most impor- 
tant example is the U.S.-J apan Mutual Security Treaty which recently marked its 
twentieth anniversary. 

Understanding thej apanese perspective is important for the success of American 
policy. As Ambassador Bush will tell you in detail, he found J apanese leaders unani- 
mous in their view that the United States must be a strong, reliable, leading part- 
ner. 

I appreciate receiving their views, and I am grateful to them for the courtesies 
extended to Ambassador Bush. I would also like to express my appreciation to, and 
regard for, U.S. Ambassador Mike Mansfield, who also extended many courtesies. 

Of equal importance was Ambassador Bush's trip to China, where he held a series 
of high-level meetings. As I said on August 16, "we have an obvious interest in de- 
veloping our relationship with China, an interest that goes beyond trade and cul- 
tural ties. It is an interest that is fundamental to a Reagan-Bush Administration." 

The meetings in Beijing provided for extensive exchanges of views. George has re- 
ported to me in great detail the points of similarity and agreement, as well as those 
of dissimilarity and disagreement. Since the objective of the trip was to have just 
such an exchange without necessarily reaching agreement, I believe that the objec- 
tive was reached. 

We now have received an updated, first-hand of China's views, and the Chinese 
leaders have heard our point of view. 

While in Beijing, Ambassador Bush and Richard Allen met at length with Vice 
Premier Deng Xiaoping, Foreign Minister Huang Hua, as well as with other top for- 
eign policy experts and military leaders. I appreciate the courtesies which the Chi- 
nese leaders extended to our party, and I also wish to thank U.S. Ambassador Leon- 
ard Woodcock for his kind assistance. 

We now maintain full and friendly diplomatic relations with China. This relation- 
ship began only a few years ago, and it is one which we should develop and 
strengthen in the years ahead. It is a delicate relationship, and the Reagan-Bush 
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Administration wiii handie it with care and respect, with due regard for our own 
vitai interests in the worid generaiiy, and in the Pacific region specificaiiy. 

China and the United States have a common interest in maintaining peace so 
that our nations can grow and prosper. Our two-way trade has now reached ap- 
proximateiy $3.5 biiiion annuaiiy, and China's program of modernization depends in 
a major way on Western and U.S. technoiogy. 

Aiong with many other nations, we and China share a deep concern about the 
pace and scaie of the Soviet miiitary buiidup. Chinese ieaders agree with J apanese 
ieaders that the United States must be a strong and vigorous defender of the peace, 
and they specificaiiy favor us bolstering our defenses and our alliances. 

It is quite clear that we do not see eye to eye on Taiwan. Thus, this is an appro- 
priate time for me to state our position on this subject. 

I 'm sure that the Chinese leaders would place no value on our relations with them 
if they thought we would break commitments to them if a stronger power were to 
demand it. Based on my long-standing conviction that America can provide leader- 
ship and command respect only if it keeps its commitments to its friends, large and 
small, a Reagan-Bush Administration would observe these five principles in dealing 
with the China situation. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR THE FAR EAST 

First, U.S. -Chinese relations are important to American as well as Chinese inter- 
ests. Our partnership should be global and strategic. In seeking improved relations 
with the People's Republic of China, I would extend the hand of friendship to all 
Chinese. In continuing our relations, which date from the historic opening created 
by President Nixon, I would continue the process of expanding trade, scientific and 
cultural ties. 

Second, I pledge to work for peace, stability and the economic growth of the West- 
ern Pacific area in cooperation with J apan, the People's Republic of China, the Re- 
public of Korea and Taiwan. 

Third, I will cooperate and consult with all countries of the area in a mutual ef- 
fort to stand firm against aggression or search for hegemony which threaten the 
peace and stability of the area. 

Fourth, I intend that United States relations with Taiwan will develop in accord- 
ance with the law of our land, the Taiwan Relations Act. This legislation is the 
product of our democratic process, and is designed to remedy the defects of the to- 
tally inadequate legislation proposed by J immy Carter. 

By accepting China's three conditions for "normalization," J immy Carter made 
concessions that Presidents Nixon and Ford had steadfastly refused to make. I was 
and am critical of his decision because I believe he made concessions that were not 
necessary and not in our national interest. I felt that a condition of normalization— 
by itself a sound policy choice— should have been the retention of a liaison office on 
Taiwan of equivalent status to the one which we had earlier established in Beijing. 
With a persistent and principled negotiating position, I believe that normalization 
could ultimately have been achieved on this basis. But that is behind us now. My 
present concern is to safeguard the interests of the United States and to enforce the 
law of the land. 

It was the timely action of the Congress, reflecting the strong support of the 
American people for Taiwan, that forced the changes in the inadequate bill which 
Mr. Carter proposed. Clearly, the Congress was unwilling to buy the Carter plan, 
which it believed would have jeopardized Taiwan's security. 

This Act, designed by the Congress to provide adequate safeguards for Taiwan's 
security and well-bein4 also provides the official basis for our relations with our 
long-time friend and ally. It declares our official policy to be one of maintaining 
peace and promoting extensive, close, and friendly relations between the United 
States and the seventeen million people on Taiwan as well as the one billion people 
on the China mainland. It specifies that our official policy considers any effort to 
determine the future of Taiwan by other than peaceful means a threat to peace and 
of "grave concern" to the United States. 

And, most important, it spells out our policy of providing defensive weapons to 
Taiwan and mandates the United States to maintain the means to "resist any resort 
to force or other forms of coercion" which threaten the security or the social or eco- 
nomic system of Taiwan. 

This Act further spells out, in great detail, how the President of the United 
States, our highest elected official, shall conduct relations with Taiwan, leaving to 
his discretion the specific methods of achieving policy objectives. The Act further de- 
tails how our official personnel (including diplomats) are to administer United 
States relations with Taiwan through the American Institute in Taiwan. It specifies 
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that for that purpose they are to resign for the term of their duty in Taiwan and 
then be reinstated to their former agencies of the U.S. government with no ioss of 
status, seniority or pension rights. 

The intent of the Congress is crystai dear. Our offidai reiations with Taiwan wiii 
be funded by Congress with pubiic monies, the expenditure of which wiii be audited 
by the Comptroiier Generai of the United States; and Congressionai oversight wiii 
be performed by two standing Conmittees of the Congress. 

You might ask what I wouid do differentiy. I wouid not pretend, as Carter does, 
that the relationship we now have with Taiwan, enacted by our Congress, is not offi- 
cial. 

I am satisfied that this Act provides an official and adequate basis for safeguard- 
ing our relationship with Taiwan, and I pledge to enforce it. But I will eliminate 
petty practices of the Carter Administration which are inappropriate and demeaning 
to our Chinese friends on Taiwan. For example, it is absurd and not required by 
the Act that our representatives are not permitted to meet with Taiwanese officials 
in their offices and ours. I will treat all Chinese officials with fairness and dignity. 

I would not impose restrictions which are not required by the Taiwan Relations 
Act and which contravene its spirit and purpose. Flere are other examples of how 
Carter has gone out of his way to humiliate our friends on Taiwan: 

—Taiwanese officials are ignored at senior levels of the U.S. government. 

—The Taiwan Relations Act specifically requires that the Taiwanese be permitted 
to keep the sane number of offices in this country as they had before. Pre- 
viously, Taiwan had 14 such offices. Today there are but nine. 

—Taiwanese military officers are no longer permitted to train in the United 
States or to attend service academies. 

—Recently the Carter Administration attempted to ban all imports from Taiwan 
labeled "Made in the Republic of China," but was forced to rescind the order 
after opposition began to mount in the Congress. 

—The Carter Administration unilaterally imposed a one-year moratorium on arms 
supplies even though theAct specifies that Taiwan shall be provided with arms 
of a defense character. 

—The Carter Administration abrogated the Civil Aviation Agreement with Tai- 
wan, which had been in effect since 1947, in response to demands from the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China. 

I recognize that the People's Republic of China is not pleased with the Taiwan 
Relations Act which the United States Congress insisted on as the official basis for 
our relations with Taiwan. This was made abundantly clear to Mr. Bush, and. I'm 
told, is clear to the Carter Administration. But it is the law of our land. 

Fifth, as President I will not accept the interference of any foreign power in the 
process of protecting American interests and carrying out the laws of our land. To 
do otherwise would be a dereliction of my duty as President. 

It is my conclusion that the strict observance of these five principles will be in 
the best interests of the United States, the People's Republic of China and the peo- 
ple of Taiwan. 

The specific implementation of these duties will have to await the results of the 
election in November, but in deciding what to do I will take into account the views 
of the People's Republic of China as well as Taiwan. It will be my firm intention 
to preserve the interests of the United States, and as President I will choose the 
methods by which this shall best be accomplished. 
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